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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Business for Sale. 


USINESS of a NEWSVENDER, &c. to 

be DISPOSED OF, established upwards of 13 years. 

Mr. SPEARMAN is directed to DISPOSE OF a capital 

NEWS, Stationery, Tobacconist’s, and General Business, in 

connexion with a Circulating Library, established upwards of 

13 years, carried on in a populous neighbourhood, in most 

eligible corner premises. Rent only 28/. a year. Returns 
about 6007. per annum. 

Apply to Mr. SPEARMAN, Auctioneer, &c. 77, Old Broad- 

street, Royal Exchange. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &e. 
O. be DISPOSED OF, a well Established 
BUSINESS in a large Manufacturing Town, the 
death of the manager being the sole reason why it is dis- 
posed of. Toa practical Printer and Bookbinder it offers 
advantages not often met with. The Stock is well selected, 
and the whole may be taken at a very moderate sun. 
Every particular given in reply to a post-paid application 
addressed to “* B. A.’’ Post-office, Witney, Oxon. 











Partnership. 
O PRINTERS.—A Young Man who is a 


good Compositor and Reader, and can take the charge 
of a small office, if he has the command of about 200/. may 
avail himself of an unusually good opportunity of ENTER- 
ING an excellent BUSINESS. 

Address to *‘ A. W.’’ 122, Fetter-lane, City. 








€ducation. 
TON and the other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


—A married Clergyman, M.A. resident about nine 
miles from Eton, PREPARES PUPILS for that and. the 
other public schools. He has now some VACANCIES. 
a to noblemen and families of distinction will be 

ven. 

Terms may be known, on application by letter, post-paid, 
to the Rev. ‘A, B,”’ care of Messrs. Rivington’s, Waterloo- 
place, London. 





IMBLEDON - COMMON, _ Surrey.— 
Two Ladies, conducting a superior Establishment, 
upon Evangelical principles, in the above healthy and de- 
lightful locality, are desirous of EXTENDING their CON- 
NECTION. The pupils are treated as members of a private 
family, and enjoy the comforts of home, with sound intel- 
lectual instruction in the various branches of Education. 
The languages and every accomplishment by eminent 
Professors. as 
Prospectuses, with references to clergymen and families of 
the highest respectability, will be forwarded, on application 
to Mrs. Thornton, as above. 


Married GENTLEMAN, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, residing in a healthy town in 
Herts, and who has been for some years accustomed to 
Tuition, wishes to meet with TWO YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN to prepare for the Uuniversities. Terms moderate, 
and unexceptionable references given. 
Address to ‘‘ M. A.’? Paternoster’s Library, Hitchin, Herts. 


ARIS.—PROTESTANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Madame MARTIN, of No. 1, Rue de 
Beaune, Faubourg St. Germain, RECEIVES a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES, on the plan of Home Edu- 
cation. The Studies are conducted by the most eminent 
Professors of the Capital, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of Madame Martin, who, during a residence of Twenty- 
five years at Paris, has been engaged in educating Young 
Ladies of Rank. Ladies wishing to repair a neglected Edu- 
cation, and at the same time to have the advantage of Intro- 
duction to Society, can be received. If required the Pupils 
may be sent for either to the Coast or London. The highest 
references given both in England and on the Continent. 
Address as above. 


XCHANGE PUPIL.—By the Sea.— 


A Gentleman, who prepares a limited number of 
youths for the public schools and the liberal professions, de- 
sires to PLACE his DAUGHTER, ten years of age, in the 
family of a gentleman or clergyman, where a superior gover- 
ness is kept, in EXCHANGE for 2 YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN. The advertiser will prefer a family from which he 
may expect a second son as a pupil, or from whose influence 
or recommendation other pupils may be obtained. The 
situation is on the coast of Suffolk, and is particularly re- 
commended by the faculty. The neighbourhood of town 
preferred. The best references will be given and required. 

Address ** Sigma,’’ 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

















ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY, incorporated by 9 & 40 Vict.—The 
Directors of this Company have the satisfaction to announce 
that they have obtained their amended Act, and will proceed 
with all possible speed to carry out the important objects for 
which the Company is incorporated. They are ready to 
receive applications (in the usual form) for the new shares 
of 20/. each, authorised by the amended Act to be issued 
bs 99s the amount of deposits and calls. Interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. ay annum will be allowed from the day of 
payment, and by the Act of Incorporation shareholders are 

only liable to the amount of their shares. 

JOHN JAMES MOORE, Secretary. 
7, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, June 30, 1847. 








Helo Publications. 


Lately published, 
HE MODERN ORATOR—containing a 
Complete COLLECTION of the most celebrated 
SPEECHES of the Earl of Cuatuam, the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sueripan, Lord Erskine, and EpmMuND BuRKE. 
With Explanatory Notes, Title, and General Index. In 
royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

*© To the critical reader of modern history, and to the po- 
litician, they are absolutely indispensable ; to the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the member of the legislature, the lecturer, in a 
word, to all whose profession or inclination leads to public 
speaking, they are invaluable as models for study,’’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

London: Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 2s. 
NSTRUCTIONS to AGENTS, COMMIT- 
TEES, and RETURNING OFFICERS, for the MA- 
NAGEMENT of an ELECTION in COUNTIES, CITIES, 
and BOROUGHS ; with Precedents of the Books and Forms 
required. 

Note.—This forms a portion of the New Edition of COX’S 
PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELECTIONS, the 
ublisher having obtained a, to publish it in this 
form for the convenience of those who do not require the 

legal information of the other portions of the entire work. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; Hodges and 

Smith, Dublin ; and of all Booksellers. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXIII. was published on Wednesday last, 
CONTENTS: 
1, LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISE, 
2. DYCE’S BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
3. BROWNE’S WHALING CRUISE, 
4, LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 
5. ROBIN HOOD. 
6. MR. DISRAELI’S TANCRED: THE EMANCIPA. 
TION OF THE JEWS. 
. STEIN AND HARDENBERG: PRUs «AN 4 
RIAN LEGISLATION. 
. MRS. QUILLINAN AND MRS. BUTLER: BOOKS 
OF TRAVELS, 
. EASTLAKE’S MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF 
OIL PAINTING, 
10. WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH OU CRIMI. 
NALS? 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A and C. Black. 


on 
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Now ready, foolscap, cloth, price 4s. 
HE MODERN UNBELIEVER. 
By EMMA NEWTON. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. and sold also by 
John Mason. 





Just published, 
RANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SO- 
CIETY of EDINBURGH. Vol. XVI. Part III. 
CONTENTS: , 

XIX. On a Formula representing the Mean Height of 
the Barometer at the Level of the Sea. By Pro- 
fessor Hansteen, of Christiania, in a Letter ad- 
dressed to Professor Forbes, Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

XX. On Genera! Differentiation. Part III. By the 
Rev. P. Kelland, M.A., F.R.SS, L.& E., F.C.P.S, 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, &c, in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

XXI. Observations on the Principle of Vital Affinity, as 
illustrated by recent Discoveries in O»-anie 
Chemistry. By William Pulteuey Aliso ~1.D, 
F.R.S.E. Professor of the Practice of ii fe 
in the University of Edinburgh. Part II. 

XXII. An Attempt to Elucidate and Apply the Principles 
of Goniometry, as published by Mr. Warrea, in 
his Treatise on the Square Roots of Negative 
Quantities. By the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot. 

XXIII. On the Re-action of Natural Waters with Soluble 
Lead Salts. By Arthur Connell, esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of St. 
Andrews. 

XXIV. On certain Products of Decomposition of the Fixed 
Oils in contact with Sulphur. By Thomas An- 
derson, esq. M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on Che- 
mistry, Edinburgh. 

XXV. Experiments on the Ordinary Refraction of Ice- 
land Spar. By William Swan, esq. Commu. 
nicated by Professor Kelland. 

XXVI. Observations on the Temperature of the Ground 
at Trevandrum in India, from May 1842 to De- 
cember 1845. By John Caldecott, esq. Astrono- 
mer to the Rajah of Travancore. Communicated 
in a Letter to Professor J. D. Forbes. 

XXVII. On the Parallel Roads of Lochaber, with Remarks 
on the Change of Relative Levels of Sea and 
Land in Scotland, and on the Detrital Deposits 
in that Country. By David Milne, esq. 
Edinburgh: published by Robert Grant and Son, 82, Princes- 
street; and H. G. Bohn, London, 





Now ready, the THIRD EDITION of 
ATERSON’S COUNTY COURTS 


ACTS, containing the Courts and their Officers, Pre- 
cedents of Statements pe fa of Action, many new Forms, 
Points of Practice, and a very copious Index. Price 6s. 6d, 
boards ; 9s. bound; 19s. interleaved. 

Law TimEs Office, 29, Essex-strect, Strand. 





RE-ISSUE. 
OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 


Second Edition.—The Proprietor begs to inform the 
Botanical World that as the great extent and consequent 
expense of this work places it, as a whole, out of the reach 
of many who may be desi of p ing a copy, it is her 
intention to re-issue the FLOWERING PLANTS at a 
reduction of about 18 per cent. 

Part I. price 3s. 6d. containing 20 Plates, partly coloured, 
and half a sheet of letter-press, will appear on the Ist of 
August, and will be continued monthly. 

Subscribers are requested to send in their names to Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Messrs. Simpkin and Co. or the Proprietor, 
JupitH SoweERBy, No.3, Mead-place, Lambeth, as early 
as possible, in order that a sufficient supply may be pre- 


, to be had_of all 





pared. 
For further particulars see Prosp 
Booksellers, 
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THE CHEAP JOURNALS. 

Tur daily papers have again plunged into a 
controversy, on the practicability and propriety of 
cheap journalism. 

The immediate occasion was an announcement by 
the Morning Chronicle, of a reduction of price to 
fourpence—thus, after the trial of a twelvemonth, 
giving the most emphatic testimony to the sound- 
ness of the principle, by following the example of 
the Daily News. 

The Times has very bitterly commented upon 
this defection of its respectable contemporary from 
the ranks of the high-priced, and in an article more 
than usually vituperative, it asserts, and backs its 


assertion by figures, that a daily paper cannot be} 


sold for less than jfivepence, and that at fourpence, 
there must be a positive loss on every paper sold. 

But the figures were deceptive. The Times most 
disingenuously adopts, as the basis of its estimate, 
the cost of its own double sheet and supplement ; 
which latter it requires for its own accommodation, 
and not for the advantage of its readers. 

It is understood that the other daily papers are 
about to do as the Morning Chronicle has done; 
and then it will be palpable to the public, that the 
Times really charges the additional penny for a 
supplement which nobody looks at. 

This movement in the press is peculiarly inter- 
esting to the readers of Tue Critic, which was the 
first of the English journals to adopt the low-priced 
principle of the Daily News. Its soundness has 
been established by experiment ; and when it is seen 
that the most respectable of the daily press is fol- 
lowing the example, it may be expected that those 
who have felt a prejudice against a cheap literary 
journal, will now abandon it, and candidly admit, 
that low price in a paper that appeals to the whole 
community, is not incompatible with excellence in 
the character of the article supplied. 

We may appeal with confidence to a comparison 
between THE Critic as it was at fourpence and 
Tue Critic as it is at twopence, to determine 
whether the reduction of price has been in this in- 
stance attended with any deterioration of quality. 
On the contrary, we may venture to assert that 
there has been a manifest improvement in every de- 
partment, and we may add that still greater ones 
are in progress. With the beginning of the new 
volume last week the size of the page was enlarged 
by one-third, so that it may now be fairly measured 
with its contemporaries of double its price. 

A reduction of oxe-ial/f in the price of THE 
Critic was a bold experiment. A literary journal 
for twopence was a novelty which it was difficult to 
reconcile with established notions. The publishers 
pronounced the scheme impracticable, and as our 
advertising columns shew, have not sanctioned the 
innovation. We point to the great increase of cir- 
culation it has produced,—the large circle of readers 
thus commanded. They reply that readers of a 
low-priced journal are not book-buyers. Never 
was there a more absurd mistake. There are few 
of any class who will not prefer to give twopence 
instead of fourpence for a journal, if its quality be 
the same; and there are hundreds who, without 
abandoning their fourpenny journal, are tempted to 
take the twopenny one a/so. And again, it has 
been urged that the readers of a cheap literary 
journal are not book-buyers. But even if they do 
not buy books (which is a mistake) they borrow 
them from the public libraries or order them in 
their book-clubs, and thus promote the sale. 

The reduction of one-half in the price of THE 
Critic was stated to be an experiment. Its bold- 
ness and novelty have not yet permitted a fair trial 
of it. Whether it will prove so successful as to 
permit the permanent continuance cf the present 
price, which is less than that of any other journal 
of equal size published in Europe, we cannot ven- 
ture to state ; but inasmuch as our aim is influence, 
and not profit (and we shall be content so that THE 
Criric pay its bare expenses), we shall not add to 
the price until the experiment has been fairly tried 
whether the immense circulation needful to its 
existence at twopence may be hoped for. This, 


however, we can assert, that if ultimately we should 
find that a sale cannot be had of sufficient thousands 
to enable it to be offered at half the price of its 
contemporaries, it is already ascertained that it may 
ibe supplied at a reduction of one-fourth from the 
|established prices, and that if an addition be re- 
| quired hereafter, Tur Critic will not certainly be 
| advanced to more than threepence. 

To that extent, then, the experiment has in six 
months proved entirely successful, and it will de- 
pend upon the exertions of approving readers, by 
introducing it to their friends, whether the bold 
experiment shall be permanently adopted in its 
integrity. 








“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 

ook.”—BuLwer, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


——f>—__ — 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Reminiscences of Daniel O’ Connell, Esq. M.P. 
during the Agitations of the Veto, Emancipa- 
tion, and Repeal. By a Munster Far- 
MER. 1847. 

Tuart this book was written by a farmer, we 
do not believe. It is the production of a prac- 
tised and accomplished pen; and we suspect 
that the author had no other acquaintance with 
the subject of his memoir than that which 
‘our own reporter” of some newspaper might 
have picked up in the way of his profession ; 
and to that busy, clever, and useful class, do 
we suspect the author to belong. His writing 
is singularly brilliant, and in the terse and 
vigorous style of a leading article. Until a 
more formal biography can be written, this 
will serve admirably to gratify the public de- 
mand, for some narrative of the career of the 
extraordinary man whose death his country- 
men are now deploring. A few specimens will 
amply justify this praise. 





young O’ConNELL should have been early 
impressed with a burning sense of his country’s 
wrongs, and a restless desire to demand re- 
dress, when these were the scenes that greeted 
him :— 

IRELAND IN 0’CONNELL’S YOUTH. 

The penal laws were then in full force; priest- 
hunting was as favourite a sport with the ultra-Pro- 
testant gentry, as fox-hunting and hare-hunting at 
a later period ; the ritual and services of the Ca- 
tholic church, proscribed by law, were celebrated 
in the rocky ravines and remote recesses of the 
mountains; any Protestant could compel his Catho- 
lic neighbour to give him up his best horse for five 
pounds ; and this law was absolutely enforced by a 
Protestant squire, whose horse was worsted ina 
race by the steed of a Catholic gentleman. He 
consoled himself for his defeat, by the compulsory 
purchase of the winning horse. The peasants of 
Ireland, goaded to agrarian insurrections by intoler- 
able oppression, were coerced by laws which Arthur 
Young declared to be ‘‘ fit only for the regions of 
Barbary ;’’ and the great bulk of the Protestant 
clergy neglected almost every clerical duty save the 
levying of tithes, but in this they exhibited a zea- 
lous energy, almost amounting to severity, as if to 
compensate for their deficiency in everything else. 
But hope had already dawned for Ireland, as one 
of her popular prophecies predicted, in the far- 
distant West : the war of independence had begun 
in America ; and, as the successes of the colonists 
increased, so the galling restrictions on the Irish 
Catholics were relaxed, partly from the necessity of 
conciliating them during a dangerous struggle, but 
chiefly from the growing liberality and intelligence 
of the age. Having said so much of the time, we 








Who can wonder that the ardent mind of the |. 





have next to notice some peculiarities of the place, 
of his birth. The rocky coast of Kerry, indented 
by numerous small harbours, afforded means of 
embarkation for the young and adventurous Irish 
Catholics, who, finding themselves excluded from 
the British army on account of their religion, 
sought to gratify their love of excitement by enter- 
ing the Irish brigades in the service of France. 
‘‘ The flights of wild geese,’’ as the evasions of 
these emigrants where whimsically called, are said 
to have been periodical from Valentia harbour ; and 
in consequence of this form of intercourse, what 
the law called smuggling, and what those engaged 
in it called free trade, was very active between the 
French ports and this part of Ireland. Morgan 
O’Connell’s store, or shop, at Cahirciveen, received 
many a cargo of French laces, wines, and silks, 
which were sold at an immense profit in the south 
and west of Ireland, and enabled him rapidly to 
accumulate a large fortune. 


O’ConNELL was educated at St. Omer, and 
it was exceedingly narrow. 


O’CONNELL’S EDUCATION. 


O’Connell’s education at St. Omer was narrow 
and sectarian ; in no seminary were hierocratic doc- 
trines more rigidly inculcated; and the duties and 
labours of his arduous profession prevented him 
from having these notions corrected by general 
reading and literary acquirements. O’Connell was 
neither a sound nor an elegant scholar ; his classical 
attainments were below the average of a schoolboy ; 
in history he had read little beyond the compilations 
with which men of large business are too generally 
contented ; and though he had some taste for mental 
and moral philosophy, it was never cultivated. He 
relied entirely for his success on his own mental 
resources, and they were unquestionably vast ; 
never did any man make so great a show with so 
limited a stock of information. It was not until he 
turned author, and gave the world his puerile His- 
tory of Ireland, that men discovered how scanty 
was the stock on which he traded. The theology of 
St. Omer, which attributed a sanctity, and almost 
an impeccability, to the sacerdotal character, was 
the predominant feeling of O’Connell’s life: he 
honestly believed that the best service he could 
render Ireland was to increase and strengthen the 
power of the Catholic priesthood ; and it is there- 
fore no wonder that he received, through life, the 
zealous support of that body, which is indebted 
aimost entirely to him for its present existence as a 
power in the state. 


He married privately in 1802 to the great 
displeasure of his uncle, who withdrew his 
allowance and necessarily compelled him to 
dedicate all his powers to his profession. ‘This 
is the sketch of 


o’CONNELL IN 1802. 


Feeling sensibly his responsibilities as a husband 
and father, he devoted himself to the study of law 
with a zeal and diligence which nothing but a frame 
of iron could support. At the first dawn of day in 
summer, and by the light of a glimmering taper in 
winter, he might be seen daily entering his solitary 
library, and seating himself at his task before a cha- 
racteristic piece of furniture, a crucifix and holy- 
water vase ; after a few moments of silent devotion, 
he bent himself to the study of the law, sanctified 
by the presence of the symbol of religion. By 
these labours he soon became one of the best 
pleaders at the Irish bar : his professional reputation 
extended, and his emoluments were proportionately 
increased. When breakfast was over, his burly 
form excited attention, as he moved towards the 
Four Courts, at a pace which compelled panting 
attorneys to toil after him in vain. His umbrella, 
shouldered like a pike, was invariably his com- 
panion ; the military step which he had acquired in 
the yeomanry, strangely blended with the trot cha- 
racteristic of an active sportsman on the mountains 
of Kerry, gave him the appearance of a Highland 
chieftain—a similarity increased when his cele- 
brity as an agitator began to ensure him ‘‘a tail’ 
of admiring followers whenever he appeared in 
public. 
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In 1806 he took an active part in politics, 
joining first the Orange Catholics. In 1810, 
a speech on the Repeal of the Union was re- 
ceived with such rapturous applause that he 
felt his vocation to be that of an agitator, and 
plunged into it accordingly. 

His subsequent career is part of our history, 
and it will be sufficient to take only the par- 
ticulars here given of the most memorable 
event of his life, 


THE CLARE ELECTION. 


The history of the Clare election remains to be 
written ; time cannot efface the vivid recollections 
of the scene. Mr. Fitzgerald appeared on the 
hustings surrounded by the principal gentlemen of 
the county, including many who had been his poli- 
tical opponents. Indeed, he was proposed by the 
gentleman who had been his rival candidate at the 
preceding election. O’Connell had with him a very 
few of the gentry, but he had a large attendance of 
the priesthood. He was proposed by O’Gorman 
Mahon, and seconded by Mr. Steele. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald then addressed the assembly : he spoke in a 
subdued and melancholy tone ; he burst into tears 
as he referred to the services of his revered father, 
then extended on a bed of sickness and approaching 
death ; he spoke of himself with unaffected mo- 
desty, not concealing that the opposition to his 
election was equally mortifying and unexpected. 
So conciliatory was his address, that though the 
vast majority of the audience were enthusiastic in 
the support of his rival, they cheered him at the 
conclusion with a burst of applause which shook 
the court-house. O’Connell’s address was never 
surpassed by himself in sarcastic vituperation. His 
language, tone, and manner, exhibited assurance of 
victory, and measureless contempt for his oppo- 
nents. ‘This,’ said he, pointing to his rival, ‘ is 
the friend of the bloody Perceval, and the candid 
and manly Peel; and he is our friend, and he is 
everybody’s friend.’’ Unmerited as was the epithet 
applied to Perceval, it was delivered with a force 
of expression which thrilled the multitude, and 
even affected those who were convinced of its injus- 
tice. He then turned on Mr. Fitzgerald’s principal 
supporters, and assailed them with withering invec- 
tive, not unfrequently degenerating into downright 
abuse, but not, on that account, less palatable to 
the great majority of those whom he addressed. 
The election was the most orderly ever contested in 
Ireland. The Catholic leaders and the priests ex- 
erted themselves successfully to keep the people 
quiet. They forbade them to touch spirituous 
liquors, and, though Father Mathew had not yet 
appeared, not a single glass of whiskey was tasted 
by any of the peasantry during the election. 
Some strange events occurred. Sir Edward O’Brien 
assembled his tenants in a body, to march to the 
hustings and vote for Fitzgerald. Father Murphy, 
of Corofin, met them, harangued them, and, placing 
himself at their head, led them into Ennis, and 
polled them, to a man, for O’Connell. Father 
Tom did the same with the tenants of Mr. Augus- 
tine Butler. One evening, at the close of the poll, 
while the crowd waited to hear the number an- 
nounced, a Catholic priest, realising in his appear- 
ance Sir Walter Scott’s description of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, ascended the Hustings, and in a 
sepulchral voice announced that a Catholic had that 
day voted for Fitzgerald. Groans and cries of 
‘‘shame!’’ burst from the crowd, ‘Silence !”’ 
said the priest, ‘‘ the hand of God has struck him ; 
he has just died of apoplexy. Pray for his soul.” 
The whole multitude knelt down, and a prayer was 
muttered in sobs and tears. The announcement 
was correct ; the wretched man was so affected by 
having voted, as he believed, against his conscience 
and his country, that he sunk under the feeling. 
On the sixth day Mr. Fitzgerald resigned the con- 
test, and O’Connell was returned. The conse- 
quences of this victory were momentous: aggregate 
meetings were held in various parts of the country, 
at which many, both of the Protestant and Catholic 
aristocracy, attended, and took the pledges dictated 
by the Catholic Association. The peasant factions, 
which used to meet for battle on every holiday and 





every fair, met, under the guidance of the agitators, 
to forswear their feuds, and join hands in amity. 
The tranquillity of Ireland was terrible. Mr. G. R. 
Dawson announced himself a convert to emancipa- 
tion; the more ardent Protestants formed Bruns- 
wick clubs, in which they emulated the violence, 
without exhibiting the eloquence, of the Catholic 
Association. Ministers had to choose between 
emancipation and civil war. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, after a long and painful struggle, induced 
the King to consent that Catholics should be re- 
stored to their place in the Constitution. Emanci- 
pation had been delayed too long, and was at the 
last very ungraciously conceded. A stringent Act 
was passed for suppressing the Association ; a mise- 
rable clause prohibited the Catholic prelates from 
taking the titles of their sees; and, to gratify the 
spleen of George IV. the Emancipation Act was so 
worded as to exclude O’Connell from his seat for 
Clare. Such was the boasted measure of 1829 ; so 
concocted as to combine favour with insult—so 
managed as to shew that the favour was extorted, 
and the insult designed. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the 
Years 1839-43. By Captain Sir JAMES 
Cxiark Ross, R.N. Knt. D.C.L. &c. In 
2 vols. London, Murray. 

Captain Sir J. C. Ross was despatched in 

1838 by the Government to make a series of 

magnetic observations in the Southern Ocean, 


in accordance with certain propositions sub- | 


mitted by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. ‘The opportunity was 
taken to advance other inquiries in geography 
and natural history, and, to make the expedi- 
tion as perfect as possible for its purposes, two 
vessels were provided with every equipment 
science could suggest and ingenuity devise, 
and the whole was placed under the com- 
mand of Sir J.C. Ross. The observations 
were to extend to New South Wales, Van 
Dieman’s Land, and New Zealand. Visits were 
also paid to the Falkland Islands and to Cape 
Horn. He penetrated so low into the Southern 
Ocean as the 78th degree of latitude, discovered 
what he supposes to be a continent, and traced 
it for a considerable extent, until stopped by 
the ice, which formed a barrier ranging from 
150 to 300 feet in height. Here he found him- 
self within 160 miles of the magnetic pole, and 
he made many valuable observations, which 
are rather for the profoundly scientific than for 
the general reader. At this wild spot he had 
hoped to winter, and, when the frost relaxed, 
to reach the mysterious magnetic pole; but 
the state of the ocean forbad him to venture the 
experiment. Some idea may be formed of the 
climate of these regions, when it is stated that, 
even in the height of its summer, at which 
season it was visited by Captain Ross, the 
thermometer was at 12 degrees, and at noon 
did not rise above 14 degrees, and the ice only 
thawed sufficiently at midday to form icicles ! 
The sea was beset with icebergs; fogs con- 
tinually prevailed; the snow-storms were ter- 
rible; and the waves, as they broke over the 
ship, froze as they fell on the decks and rigging, 





and covered their clothes with a thick coating 
of ice, so that the people suffered severely during 
the continuance of the gale. And this was in 
the height of summer ! 

But though baffled in this, they made a se- 
cond and athird attempt. The second was even 
more perilous than the first. Besides the same 
discouragements as before, they got into the 
midst of a pack of ice, through which they had 
to labour for a thousand miles, only avoiding 
destruction by unceasing vigilance. 

Such an expedition can scarcely fail to afford 
an ample fund of adventure for the curious, 
besides a large store of knowledge for the 
scientific reader. The scenes to which it car- 
ries us are strange and wild. The narrative is 
extremely plain, business-like, more after the 
manner of a report than of a book. This, 
however, is forgotten in the interest that at- 
taches to the adventurers, and to the scenes 
amid which they toiled and suffered. But the 
subject occasionally carries the narrator out of 
himself, and exalts his language to something 
like eloquence. These, however, in such a 
work are only of secondary importance. Plain 
facts are the objects sought, and the very man- 
ner in which they are told proves their strict 
verity. More embellishment would have made 
them less accurate. 

With an apology for so long a preface, we 
proceed at once to introduce to the reader a 
few of the most remarkable portions of the 
work, which will shew the busy man what he 
will lose by not reading it, and the man of lei- 
sure what entertainment and instruction are 
within his reach. 


One of the earliest scientific observations 
was on 





THE MAGNETIC EQUATOR, 


As we approached the magnetic equator, or line 
of no dip, our observations relative to this interest- 








ing question were more frequent; and in order to 


| secure a faithful record of those of each ship, as 


well as to detect the cause of any differences in 
either, it became our practice every day at 1 P.M. 
to communicate by signal the results of all that 
had been obtained up to that time. So much ad- 
vantage was derived from this measure, that I would 
strongly recommend its adoption by any expedition 
that may be employed on a service of this nature. 
We had watched the progressive diminution of the 
dip of the needle, and steering a course as nearly 
south as the wind permitted, in order to cross the 
line of no dip at right angles, we found the change 
so rapid as to be ascertained with great precision ; 
so much so that the signal for our being on the ex- 
act point ofno dip, where the needles, being equally 
poised between the northern and southern magnetic 
systems, assumed a perfectly horizontal position, 
was being hoisted from both ships at the same in- 





stant of time. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the perfect accordance of our observations in 
a determination of so much importance: nor could 


| it fail to be of more than ordinary interest to me 


to witness the needle thus affected, having some 
years previously, when at the north magnetic pole, 
seen it in a directly vertical position ; nor was it 
unnatural, when we saw the south pole of the nee- 
dle beginning to point below the horizon, to indulge 
the hope that ere long we might be permitted again 
to see it in a similar position at the south magnetic 
pole of the earth. . The regularity, as well as the 
rapidity, with which the alterations of dip occur, is 
also worthy of notice. At two hundred and eighty 
miles north of the magnetic equator, the dip was 
9° 36’, shewing about 2-05 minutes of change for 
every mile of latitude; at two hundred and ninety- 
two miles to the south, the dip was 9° 52’, or 
| about 2-03 minutes for every mile of latitude. It 
|is to be remembered that this large amount of 
| change is limited to the region of the magnetic 
| equator ; near the poles, it requires an approach of 
| about two miles to produce an alteration of a single 
minute of dip. 
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Extremely interesting is the account of the 


NATIVES OF TERRA DEL FUEGO. 


The Fuegians are truly described as the most ab- 
ject and miserable race of human beings. The 
Esquimaux of the northern regions are as far supe- 
rior to them in intelligence and civilisation as are 
the New Zealanders of the southern hemisphere ; 
and even the barbarous inhabitants of the interior of 
Australasia livein a state of comparative comfort. 
Overawed by our superior numbers they were kept 
in good order, with the exception of a few trifling 
instances of petty theft. They are admirable mimics, 
and were fond of the company of our people, sing- 
ing and dancing with them, and entering into every 
kind of fun, for which seamen are so famous; and 
it was both amusing and interesting to witness their 
attempts to repeat the words and tunes of their 
songs, which they accomplished with a wonderful 
degree of facility. Landing one morning un- 
expectedly, I found our people teaching them to 
wash their faces; but the soap making their eyes 
smart, their ablutions were afterwards confined to 
the feet and hands. They then powdered their hair 
with flour, and decorated them with ridiculous orna- 
ments, the natives greatly enjoying their altered 
appearance, heightened in no small degree by the 
present of a complete suit of clothes each, and 
many useful articles they got on board the ship. 
They went away in the evening rich and happy. 
The greatest number we saw at one time amounted 
to no more than fifteen. They were living together 
like one family, near the beach in Joachim Bay ; and 
the parties which visited us generally consisted of 
three men, two women, and two or three children. 
The men came on board the ships without hesita- 
tion, but the women were never allowed to leave 
the canoe, and employed themselves diving for sea 
eggs, or picking up limpets, which are their prin- 
cipal food. The only weapons we saw in their pos- 
session were spears of three kinds, not unlike those 
of the Esquimaux, but of very inferior manufac- 
ture. They were of various sizes, according to the 
purpose to which they were applied, and to suit the 
power and size of the person using them. The 
largest was a beech-wood staff, nine feet long and 
four inches in circumference, with a strong bone 
head, thirteen inches long, quite straight, and 
tapered to a fine point: the bone head, which was 
fitted into a socket at the heavier end of the spear, 
was secured by a strong seal-skin thong, about a 
foot from each end of the spear, and used only for 
the destruction of the largest kind of seals. The 
bone head, when struck into the animal, trips out 
of the socket and acts as a toggle, whilst the re- 
leased staff performs the part of a buoy. Another 
spear, longer and lighter than the above, stained 
with red ochre, and armed with a barbed bone head, 
finely pointed, but without any seal-skin thong 
attached, was probably employed against the 
smaller kinds of seals, or perhaps in warlike meet- 
ings, for the first party we met had spears of this 
nature concealed in the wood. The third kind of 
spear was hardly five feet long, and proportionably 
slender, armed with a bone head with seventeen 
notches, increasing in size from the point to the 

“heel, securely fixed to the spear by a lashing of seal- 
skin, and probably used for killing birds. 

In one of the canoes that came alongside the 
ship, we observed three arrows of very rude make, 
pointed with obsidian, which they were unwilling 
to part with, and the bow they kept carefully con- 
cealed. In the same canoe was a white dog, which 
they were so much afraid of losing that I could not 
prevail upon them to let me see it. This party 
were strangers ; and, on landing at the head of the 
cove, they were received in silence, and with a 
solemn countenance by our first friends. They 
walked up to the wigwam, and seated themselves 
in a circle round the fire without speaking a word 
or manifesting any expression of satisfaction or 
otherwise, at meeting. The women, as usual, re- 
mained in charge of the canoe, and in about an 
hour they all left the harbour. They had come 
from one of the neighbouring islands, and were in 
a more filthy state than any we had before seen ; 
their bodies and heads being smeared with red 
ochre, mixed with oil or grease of intolerable smell. 








The Fuegian men are of smeller stature than their 
northern prototypes, the Esquimaux. The average 
height of six of them scarcely exceeded five feet. 
They are an indolent race, throwing the labour of 
paddling the canoes and collecting shell-fish upon 
the women. Their conduct throughout the whole 
period of our stay was peaceable and inoffensive, 
and their cheerfulness and good temper rendered 
their presence agreeable to us rather than other- 
wise; and, from the number of useful presents they 
received in the shape of knives, axes, saws, and all 
kinds of carpenters’ tools, fishing-lines, hooks, and 
agreat variety of other articles, I trust our visit 
will not have been without considerable benefit to 
them. Their language is most difficult and unpro- 
nounceable, so that we could only communicate 
with each other by signs, and of course could not 
gain any knowledge of their. religious ideas; but we 
may now hope that the day is not far distant when 
the blessings of civilisation and the joyful tidings of 
the gospel may be extended to these most degraded 
of human beings, for I have heard that at this mo- 
ment some pious missionaries are about to com- 
mence their labours among the Patagonian Indians 
who live along the southern coast of the American 
continent. They do not entertain that objection 
to having their hair cut which Captain King men- 
tions of the Fuegians in Fortescue Bay. After 
reading that anecdote, I thought it right to proceed 
with caution to induce them to let my coxswain cut 
a lock from off some of our visitors : on presenting 
each of them with some hair they had seen him cut 
off my head, they did not make the least objection 
to his cutting theirs, and giving it to me; and be- 
fore we left the harbour, nearly all of them had 
their long dirty hair removed, and expressed much 
satisfaction at their short crop, which greatly im- 
proved their appearance. 


The observations on the magnetic needle at 
Enderby Island are curious. 


THE MAGNETIC DIP. 


Hourly and additional observations, agreed upon 
before we sailed from Hobart Town, were continued 
until we had obtained seven days of uninterrupted 
results, when we considered the magnetometric 
operations complete The absolute determinations 
were next to be attended to. But in these we found 
very considerable difficulty. The place proved to 
be a most remarkable corroboration of what I have 
already said respecting the uncertainty and inac- 
curacy of magnetic observations made on land. In 
our course from Van Dieman’s Land we found a 
gradual increase of dip, in exact proportion to the 
distance we sailed during each day towards these 
islands, from which we could determine with very 
great accuracy the amount of dip due to their 
geographical position ; but the first observations we 
obtained here gave us too small a dip by more than 
two degrees. The cause, I of course immediately 
attributed to local attraction, and directed observa- 
tions to be made at several different stations. Ata 
position only thirty yards distant from the first 
station, the dip, with the same instrument, was 
found to be nine degrees less, and therefore eleven 
degress in error, The rocks at this point hada 
peculiar ferruginous appearance; and on present- 
ing some of them to a delicate compass they turned 
it round and round as swiftly as the hand could 
move; and moreover were found to possess a 
powerful degree of polarity, the north and south 
pole of the fragments depending entirely upon the 
direction in which they were found lying with re- 
ference to the magnetic meridian. They were not, 
however, loose stones, as those of a beach, but 
taken from the laminated rocks of which the land 
consists ; so that we may estecm the whole mass to 
be one great magnet. Mr. Smith, whom I in- 
trusted with this service, made many observations 
on various parts of the harbour ; all of which are 
recorded, and will prove an useful lesson to mag- 
netic observers. At the point where he had placed 


the magnetometers we found the dip accordant with 
our computations ; but this was purely accidental. 
The dip obtained from observations on board the 
Erebus, sufficiently removed from the pernicious 








influence of the land, was that upon which we were 








obliged to depend, and was probably very near the 
truth ; and the variation at these two places also 
accorded very nearly. 


This is the famous 


CABBAGE OF KERGUELEN ISLAND. 


The famous cabbage of Kerguelen Island, hitherto 
unpublished, was first discovered during Captain 
Cook’s voyage. Specimens, together with a ma- 
nuscript description, under the name of Pringlea, 
were deposited, in the collection formed by Mr. 
Anderson, in the British Museum, where they still 
exist. To a crew long confined to salt provisions, 
or indeed to human beings under any circum- 
stances, this is a most important vegetable, for it 
possesses all the essentially good qualities of its 
English namesake, whilst from its containing a 
great abundance of essential oil, it never produces 
heartburn or any of those disagreeable sensations 
which our pot-herbs are apt to do. It abounds 
near the sea, and ascends the hills to their sum- 
mits. The leaves form heads of the size of a good 
cabbage-lettuce, generally terminating an ascending 
or prostrate stalk, and the spike of flowers, borne 
on a leafy stem, rises from below the head, and is 
often two feet high. The root tastes like horse- 
radish, and the young leaves or hearts resemble in 
flavour coarse mustard and cress. For one hun- 

red and thirty days our crews required no fresh 
vegetable but this, which was for nine weeks regu- 
larly served out with the salt beef or pork, 
during which time there was no sickness on 
board. 


Captain Ross discovered, on the 11th of 
January, 1841, the new continent, to which he 
has given the name of 


VICTORIA LAND. 


The cape which formed the southern promontory 
of the bay was, at the request of Commander Cro- 
zier, named Cape Downshire, after his kind and 
lamented friend, the late estimable Marquis. Its 
northern point was called Cape Adare, after my 
friend Viscount Adare, M.P. for Glamorganshire, 
who always evinced a warm interest in our under- 
taking. It isa remarkable projection of high, dark 
(probably volcanic) cliffs, and forms a strong con- 
trast to the rest of the snow-covered coast. Some 
rocks, that were observed to lie several miles to the 
north and west of Cape Adare, shewing their black 
summits conspicuously amongst the white foam of 
the breakers, were named Dunraven Rocks. We 
obtained soundings in one hundred and sixty-five 
fathoms, and several small black stones, which came 
up with the lead, tended to confirm my conjectures 
of the volcanic origin of the newly-discovered land. 
Cape Adare at the time bore N.52 W. distant about 
five or six miles.—Jt was a beautifully clear even- 
ing, and we had a most enchanting view of the two 
magnificent ranges of mountains, whose lofty 
peaks, perfectly covered with eternal snow, rose to 
elevations varying from seven to ten thousand feet 
above the level of the ocean. The glaciers that 
filled their intervening valleys, and which descended 
from near the mountain summits, projected in many 
places several miles into the sea, and terminated in 
lofty perpendicular cliffs. In a few places the rocks 
broke through their icy covering, by which alone we 
could be assured that land formed the nucleus of 
this, to appearance, enormous iceberg. The range 
of mountains extending to the N.W. was called Ad- 
miralty Range, of which the higher and more con- 
spicuous were distinguished by the names of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, under whose 
orders I was serving. 


Here they found 


A NEW VOLCANO, MOUNT EREBUS. 


With a favourable breeze, and very clear weather, 
we stood to the southward, close to some land which 
had been in sight since the preceding noon, and 
which we then called the ‘‘ High Island ;”’ it proved 
to be a mountain 12,400 feet of elevation above 
the level of the sea, emitting flame and smoke in 
great profusion ; at first the smoke appeared like 
snow-drift, but as we drew nearer, its true character 
became manifest. The discovery of an active 
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volcano in so high a southern latitude cannot but 
be esteemed a circumstance of high geological im- 
portance and interest, and contribute to throw some 
further light on the physical construction of our 
globe. I named it ‘‘ Mount Erebus,’’ and an ex- 
tinct volcano to the eastward, little inferior in 
height, being by measurement 10,900 feet high, 
was called ‘‘ Mount Terror.”” At 4 p.m. of the 
28th of January, Mount Erebus was observed to 
emit smoke and flame in unusual quantities, pro- 
ducing a most grand spectacle. A volume of dense 
smoke was projected at each successive jet with 
great force, in a vertical column, to the height of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 feet. 


Amongst the many sketches of natural history 

is this of 
THE GREAT PENGUIN. 

During the last few days we saw many of the 
great penguins, and several of them were caught 
and brought on board alive ; indeed, it was a very 
difficult matter to kill them, and a most cruel 
operation, until we resorted to hydrocyanic acid, of 
which a tablespoonful effectually accomplished the 
purpose ‘in less than a minute. These enormous 
birds varied in weight from sixty to seventy-five 
pounds. The largest was killed by the Terror’s 
people, and weighed seventy-eight pounds. They 
are remarkably stupid, and allow you to approach 
them so near as to strike them on the head with a 
bludgeon ; and sometimes, if knocked off the ice 
into the water, they will almost immediately leap 
upon it again as if to attack you, but without the 
smallest means either of offence or defence. They 
were first discovered during Captain Cook’s voy- 
ages to these regions; and the beautiful unpub- 
lished drawing of Forster, the naturalist, has sup- 
plied the only figures and actounts which have been 
given to the public, both by British and foreign 
writers on natural history. Mr. Gray has, there- 
fore, named it in the zoology of our voyage, 
Aptenodytes Forsteri, of which we were fortunate 
in bringing the first perfect specimens to England. 
Some of these were preserved entire in casks of 
strong pickle, that the physiologist and comparative 
anatomist might have an opportunity of thoroughly 
examining the structure of this wonderful creature. 
Its principal food consists of various species of 
cancri and other crustaceous animals; and in its 
stomach we frequently found from two to ten 
pounds’ weight of pebbles, consisting of granite, 
quartz, and trappean rocks. Its capture afforded 
great amusement to our people, for when alarmed 
and endeavouring to escape, it makes its way over 
deep snow faster than they could follow it: by 
lying down on its belly, and impelling itself by its 
powerful feet, it slides along upon the surface of 
the snow at a great pace, steadying itself by ex- 
tending its fin-like wings, which alternately touch 
- ground on the side opposite to the propelling 
eg. 

. (To be continued.) 








FICTION. 


Russell: a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. 
By G. P. R. Jamezs, Esq. Author of “The 
Gypsey,” &c. In 3 vols. London, 1847: 
Smith and Elder. 

THE author of Richeliew has grown young 

again. Just when his imagination seemed to 

be exhausted, his invention worn out, and the 
garrulity of age to be stealing upon him, he 
suddenly takes a new lease of life, recalls the 
creative vigour and fertile fancy of his maturity, 
and produces romances that are nearly, if not 
quite, the best he has written. We had oc- 
casion to speak very highly of the last, and 
this is no less entitled to praise. As an histo- 
rical novel Russell is the most complete we have 
read since the era of Scott. It possesses the 
charm of most perfect truthfulness in the con- 
struction of the story, in the development of 
character, in the manner of the narration. 

Usually the fact and the fable are so inartifi- 

cially united that the point of junction is dis- 





covered in a moment; the constraint that at- 
tends the change from unlicensed use of the 
fancy to the trammels of sober reality, produces 
a stiffness of style and an awkwardness even in 
the aspect and speech of the personages, that 
apprises the reader of the transition from obe- 
dience to the novelist’s will to constrained 
observance of the unaccommodating fact. Mr. 
James has been singularly successful in shun- 
ning this difficulty; he has dove-tailed the 
history and the fiction so skilfully that the 
keenest eye cannot discover where the one 
ends and the other begins. The reason is, that 
he is thoroughly imbued with the history he 
has taken for the foundation of his tale. Other 
novelists are wont to read up for the occasion, 
and to cram their minds with a miscellaneous 
collection of names, and places, and costumes, 
and furnitures, and modes of salutation, and 
the phrases of speech peculiar to the day, and 
to be content with thrusting these in wherever 
an opportunity offered, with little regard for 
consistency, and calling this miserable mosaic 
an historical romance. Mr. JAMES, on 
the contrary, has read history as a whole; 
has mastered its meanings, comprehends 
its spirit, sees in his mind’s eye men as 
well as manners and clothes, and so has 
reproduced Russell and his contemporaries 
in so life-like a form, that they and their times 
will be far more vividly comprehended through 
the medium of the romance than by any of the 
regular histories. 

Lord Wiiui1AmM Russexu and the Rye- 
House Plot are, as the title implies, the event 
upon which this romance hinges. The cha- 
racter of that virtuous and amiable, but some- 
what weak-minded nobleman, the womanly 
devotion of his wife, the generosity and fine 
intellect of SypNEy, are drawn with admirable 
fidelity to the records preserved of them. The 
story of the Rye-House Plot is told with the 
embellishments permitted to the novelist, which 
heighten the colour, but do not destroy the 
identity. The interest is skilfully sustained, 
and, with the ingenuity of a practised hand, 
with this is interwoven the plot of the novel, 
which relates to the fortunes of a family in- 
volved in the conspiracy. Into that it is not 
our practice to enter, for it is unfair to spoil 
the reader’s pleasure in the perusal, by a 
meagre outline that just serves to anticipate 
the dénouement, and break the charm. We 
prefer rather, by two or three brief extracts, 
to convey something like a notion of the au- 
thor in his happiest moods. 

This is a specimen of his dramatic scenes. 
It should be premised that Sir Frederick, a 
rude libertine, had inveigled the heroine, Ger- 
trude, into a private room. 


Poor Gertrude watched his proceedings with an 
eager eye; then cast a hasty glance over the table, 
and, stretching forth her hand while his back was 
turned, took up the large knife and concealed it 
beneath the cloth: at thesame moment she thought 
she heard distant steps; and Beltingham turned the 
key in the door, saying, ‘‘ Now we shall not be in- 
terrupted.””? ‘* I beg you would not lock the door, 
Sir Frederick Beltingham,’’ said Gertrude, aloud : 
‘* for that there can be no occasion, as your men 
without there keep me prisonerenough.”’ Belting- 
ham made no answer but by a single smile; and, 
returning to the table, took his seat opposite. ‘‘ It 
is time, sweet Gertrude,”’ he said, gazing at her with 
a look of passion, ‘‘ that we should come to some 
conclusion. Will you go to your father? in other 
words, will you instantly give me your hand? I 
offer you mine: my heart you have had for years. 
Will you save your father’s life? But say the 
word, and I send for the priest at once: are you 
mine?’’ ‘ No, I am not, Sir Frederick Belting- 
ham,’’ answered Gertrude, with a great effort. ‘‘In 
the first place, Ido not believe the tale you have 


told: one deceit makes me suspect another.’’ ‘“ I 
swear by all I hold sacred!”’ cried Beltingham, 
vehemently. ‘‘ Have I not given you proof of 
what I told you? Do you think that, once having 
seen and recognised him on these shores, I would 
ever lose sight of him again till you were mine? 
But these doubts are pretended, as an excuse to 
your own conscience for the sacrifice of your father.- 
Now, I tell you, Gertrude Ellerton, that even if you 
dare to make that sacrifice—if you are resolved 
coldly to leave your parent to the fate that shall 
certainly overtake him—it shall not serve your pur- 
pose. You know me, Gertrude, and that I will 
keep my word. If you are not my wife, you shall 
be worse. I have offered you an honourable fate, 
your father’s life: do not you madly seek dishonour, 
and a parent’s death. Girl, remember that you are 
in my power, as well as your father.’’ ‘‘ Not so 
much as you suppose, Sir,’’ answered Gertrude, 
with a dauntless look, for her spirit rose with indig- 
nation. ‘‘ You think me defenceless: I am so no 
longer ;’’ and she raised her hand, clasped tight 
round the handle of the sharp-pointed knife. ‘‘ Put 
it down on the table,’’ cried Beltingham, in a voice 
of thunder. ‘I will not,’’ answered Gertrude, 
firmly: ‘‘ it is here my only defence, my only 
friend. Do not deceive yourself either, Sir; for if 
you attempt to touch me, I will use it.’ 

‘¢ You shall see that!’’ cried Beltingham ; and, 
darting round the table, he sprang upon her. Had 
Gertrude struck one blow, he was a dead man; for, 
as he stretched forth his arms to clasp her, his 
breast was left unguarded; but a moment of hesita- 
tion lost her the advantage: her heart failed—she 
could not strike; and the next instant both her 
wrists were caught in his streng grasp. But in 
terror and agitation she uttered shiek upon shriek, 
and she thought she heard steps running quick. 
‘¢ Silence, silence!’”’ he cried; ‘‘ I will not hurt 
you; I did but jest. Silence! put down the knife.” 
But Gertrude held it fast; and encouraged by his 
evident alarm, shrieked for help again and again. 
The next instant the door was shaken violently and 
burst open into the room; and two gentlemen 
rushed in with their swords drawn, followed by 
several servants. Beltingham let go his hold, took 
a step back, and unsheathed his rapier; exclaiming, 
‘‘ Back! what seek you here? how dare you in- 
trude?’”? Gertrude sprang forward, and fell over- 
powered at the feet of William Lord Russell ; while 
the gentleman at his side darted past her, and she 
heard the clashing of swords. ‘‘ Separate them, 
separate them !’’ cried Lord Russell, as she clasped 
his knees: but the next instant there was a groan, 
a heavy fall, and a dead silence. How often, when 
we gaze upon the magnificence of the summer 
storm, the brightness of the rapid lightning leaves 
the eye insensible for many minutes after to any 
less vivid light ; and often, in the same manner, the 
passing of a rapid and momentous event, which 
relieves us from some great peril, leaves us uncon- 
scious of all else for atime. The sense of deliver- 
ance was all that Gertrude felt for several minutes: 
she saw not who were those that had entered; she 
beheld not what passed at the other side of the 
room: she was delivered—that was enough; and 
her spirit was returning thanks to God, while the 








body, under the persisting influence of terror, was 
still at Lord Russell’s feet, and the arms clasping 
his knees. 


In a different strain are these 
REFLECTIONS OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


Lord Russell, however, knew his fate; it was a 
conviction that nothing could shake, an impression 
not to be effaced, that he was to be one of the first 
victims jto the regained ascendancy of the court. 
He was as well aware as the King, that despotic 
power could never be raised upon a secure basis in 
England as long as he lived, and that therefore he 
was already doomed to die. But still he suffered 
not that consciousness of his coming fate to depress 
him, to weigh upon his spirits, or agitate his calm 
and resolute mind. He could sit down and think 
of death as tranquilly as of a journey to the country ; 
and he did so. With his head leaning on his hand, 
he remained for nearly an hour in meditation ; but 
he had cast away from him all recollection of the 
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conversation just past, of the hopes expressed by 
his dear wife, of the arguments and instructions of 
his lawyers ; and he suffered his mind to run over 
the years far gone, till, travelling along the dimi- 
nishing path, it reached the misty period of youth, 
almost of childhood. He remembered when he was 
a little boy, a younger brother at a country school ; 
and then, when, fresh from college, he had set out 
upon his travels, little less a boy than when under 
the master’s ferule, and how he had talked at Lyons 
with Christina, the murderer of Monaldeschi, and 
had run away from his brother at Augsburgh to go 
and seek the army of the Swedes at Ulm; and how 


he had trifled amongst the gay dames and wits of | 


Paris, and sported and fought duels in the capital 
of his own land after the Restoration. He re- 


gretted those times ; he repented many of the acts | 


then done and the opportunities neglected ; but yet 
he could not help feeling his heart warm to the me- 
mories of the young days, when life in all its bright- 
ness was before him, although ia the world’s wil- 
derness of flowers he might have sometimes lost his 
way. But then, as he cast his eyes to scenes nearer 
to the dark present, fresher and less tarnished joys 
appeared. He saw her he most loved in her young 
beauty, as he had first beheld her ; he ran over the 
period of his courtship and his marriage ; he re- 
membered the birth of each child, the sicknesses, 
the anxieties which had visited his domestic home ; 
the pleasures, bright and pure, which had effaced 
the traces of those griefs, like the sun’s rays blanch- 
ing the spotted web of life. On that last period, 
how fondly, how proudly rested his thoughts! He 
felt that since his marriage with that excellent wo- 
man he had been daily becoming more firm, more 
noble, more virtuous, more Christian; that the 
personal courage which had always distinguished 
him had become moral courage, which nothing 
could daunt, nothing could shake; that to her he 
owed the firmness, at least in a degree, which would 
enable him to part even from herself, not without a 
regret, but without a weakness. He sat, then, and 
called up the image of each person-whom he had 
loved through life,—his noble father, his brothers, 
his sisters, good old John Thornton, and Nidd, 


and Cavendish; and the face of each fair child | 


came bright, and looked at him in the gloom of 
night and the solitude of the prison. But those old 
memories shook him not. To the virtuous and the 
wise there is a vigour in tenderness, a strength de- 
rived from the holy affections of the heart. They 
had been the good whom he had loved through life, 
and he felt that he would be worthy of their love in 
death. He took no resolution how to act in the 
coming scenes, or what to say, or how to demean 
himself. There was but one course for him, one 
way, one line of action for such a mind as his. He 
could have sooner bent the stubborn malice of his 
enemies to mercy, than his own calm and upright 
nature to a meanness, 





Tracey: or, the Apparition. A Tale of the 
Last Century. By Mrs, 'THomson, Author 
of “ The Chevalier.” 

WE have been revelling of late (we use the 

term advisedly) in the works of GEoRGE SAND. 

Misled by the abuse of them which appeared 

some years since in the Quarterly Review, and 

was echoed from time to time in the Atheneum, 
and other literary journals, we had shunned 
them as the productions of an inferior intellect 
and a degraded taste, and which were only re- 
commended to congenial minds by their refine- 
ment of immorality, An accidental delay at a 
road-side inn, where a translation of one of her 
shorter stories had been left by some traveller, 
dissipated the delusion, and instead of the vice 
and vulgarity we had been taught to expect, 
we were astonished to find ourselves introduced 
to a new world of fiction—of the very loftiest 
class—abounding in sound reflection, just sen- 
timent, and lofty feeling, expressed with ex- 
traordinary power of language, and, above all, 
exhibiting a wonderful power of drawing the 
most delicate shades of character, and, as it were, 


anatomising the human mind, so as to bring 
full into view the most hidden springs of 
‘action. Here was a new study to illustrate 
| whatever philosophy a man had, and to extend 
‘its range. Here were the examples of the 
| principles he had learned. And this was com- 
| bined with so many other qualities, with a fine 
and quiet wit, an inexhaustible flow of good 
spirits, and a knowledge of the world, set off 
by a dash of poetry, that we were at once 
amazed and enchanted. It was like the 
creation of a fresh pleasure—the addition of a 
new sense. Something original, substantial, 
real, was before us; we recognised instantly 
the hand of genius, so unmistakable in its im- 
press, and we bowed before it. 

The delight of that day has been renewed 
whenever we have taken a novel from the same 
hand. 

After these intellectual productions, “how 
weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable” seem to us 
the three-volumed insipidities of our own 
fashionable novelists! Even Mrs. THomson, 
although one of the best we can boast, dwarfs 
into insignificance, when compared with 
GreorGE SAND. Like the rest of her class, 
she is a mere narrator; there is no ingenuity 
of invention, little originality of character, no 
skillin its analysis—in short, no philosophy. 
She frames a plot from the stores of her me- 
mory, throwing together small bits from dif- 
ferent shelves of the circulating library,—scenery 
from MarurRIN, sentiment from BuLwer, 
manner from Scort, with occasional beggings 
and borrowings from Miss BREMER and Mrs, 
Gore, including a ghost inveigled from Mrs. 
RaADCLIFFE’s preserves, and from such mate- 
rials she compounds three volumes, which are 
amusing enough to persons who have never 
read, or cannot appreciate, the more lofty pro- 
ductions of mind, but which, to those who 
have enjoyed the higher and more refined cre- 
ations of her accomplished cotemporary of 
France, are like an apple eaten after a pine. 
But, comparing Mrs. THomson with the no- 
velists among her own countrywomen—and 
she occupies a very high position—she knows 
better than most of them how to cater for cir- 
culating library tastes. Her writing is just on 
a level with the intelligence of her readers : she 
wisely does not shoot over their heads; there- 
fore she is popular. 

Her new novel, Tracey, is just one of the 
popular class. Its title is taking. The story 
has enough of exciting incident to keep the 
reader awake, without giving him the trouble 
to think, or requiring the use of any faculties, 
except those of sight and imagination. She is 
a fluent writer, and her manner is lively; she 
has, moreover, much worldly wisdom, that 
makes itself apparent rather in the general 
conduct of her personages, than in the form of 
apothegm. Occasionally, she hits off a por- 
trait with skill and expression, as in these of 





MISS PURDILLION. 


They had arrived on the morning of the same 
day, and had entered that sanctum, the red-brick 
dwelling-house of Miss Purdillion. The whitest 
gates opened at their approach, and the most 
weedless of gravel-walks led to the house. It was 
all on the small scale, for Miss Purdillion lived far 
beneath her income, which was apportioned out 
with system. A drawing-room on the one hand, 
and a dining-room from the other, led from the 
small hall up a small flight of steps; the lawn be- 
fore the house was all stuck about with small 
fuschias and myrtles on small green stands. There 
were small seats, just large enough for two, about 
the place; and here and there small juniper bushes 
studded the verdure ; and there was a small green- 
house, all full of small flower-pots and small water- 
ing-pots. Miss Purdillion was, herself, a miniature 
of mortality, short and thin, with quaint features, 





a board-like figure, and a small mind. Added to 
which, she was pious. I mean no irreverence to 
that word, so pregnant with meaning, so beautiful 
in all its bearings, when thus I write it. But, 
when it is applied to raise one human being above 
another, to make religion a garb, or an ornament 
to our fleshly weaknesses, to puff up the weak with 
an impertinent sense of superiority, and to cast a 
tacit reproach upon the less pretending,—it is then 
scandalously misappropriated. Miss Purdillion 
had lived in a little circle of relations, who, on ac- 
count of some few dirty thousands, set her up as a 
lighthouse among her poorer connections, wor- 
shipped her as a little queen; and she knew as 
little of the real truth of things as any queen. Her 
sense of her own importance, of her own righteous- 
ness, even of her own ability, was thus nourished 
till the little creature fancied there was but one 
Miss Pardillion in the world—one arbiter of all 
that was wise and right. She never felt her own 
insignificance. Now, it is not a pleasant lesson to 
the mind, but if one just reflects what myriads of 
human beings have all the same sense of indi- 
viduality, one may conceive how little oneis. Such 
as she was, however, her virtues, in a naughty 
world, had shone forth resplendently. Her reputa- 
tion, in days when women were either frivolous or 
dissipated, either played deep or chronicled small 
beer, was considerable. She received her friends 
with a neat hospitality, but careful. ‘I am very 
glad to see you—very, very glad to see you!’’ but 
the pasteboard features never altered. Up rushed 
to her assistance a lady of middle age, with large 
dropping blue eyes, a neat active figure, and a re- 
markable power of calling up enthusiasm at every 
moment. If Miss Purdillion was grave, Miss 
Hartley was in raptures at her wisdom. When the 
dear still little creaturé chose to be merry, chirping 
out like an automaton bird, Miss Hartley went 
round bustling to every body, squeezing their 
hands, ‘‘ Isn’t she charming ?”’ ‘‘ Isn’t dear Miss 
Purdillion delightful to-day ?’? Cold manners are 
proverbially unpleasant ; but there is a species of 
warm manners that almost provokes one to inflict 
some personal injury upon people ; that outrageous 
vehement show of affection, that it puts you into a 
fever to return—that very great familiarity and 
ecstatic delight which many persons mistake for 
kindness, but which is only bad taste—are as un- 
pleasant, to my mind, as a great roasting fire, 
which burns when you only want it to warm. 


MR. MATTHEW PURDILLION. 


It had always been a puzzle to Mr. Matthew 
Purdillion’s friends to know ‘‘ what use he was of 
in the world ;”’ for, if he had a distinguishing trait, it 
was incapacity. He had been found too simple for 
business, too inert even for pleasure, too illiterate 
for the church, too timid for the army, too delicate 
for the navy, too susceptible for medicine, and too 
stupid for the bar. That he had his vocation in 
life was soon, however, evident,—it was a sort of 
stop-gap calling; he was the man who invariably 
came in at the wrong, or, it might be, the right 
moment, and frustrated a téte-a-téte ; he was the 
man who sat longer than any body else at a morn- 
ing call, in which there was no way of getting rid 
of him except by pertinaciously standing up (if you 
sat down you were lost). In short, thé amiable 
youth had never learnt the meaning of that ex- 
pressive phrase ‘‘ de ¢rop,’’ the full signification of 
which should be early impressed on great, heavy 
boys, who never acquire it in the natural way. Mr. 
Matthew, as Miss Hartley sweetly called him, had 
much of the spaniel in him. He was impervious 
to rebuffs; and to those doomed sufferers who had 
the misfortune of his acquaintance he was distres- 
singly faithful: when he once attached himself, like 
the polypi on a rock, he stuck for ever. He be- 
came Lilia’s shadow. When she walked, he 
walked; when she sang, he sang ; when she went 
to church, he went to church. Her existence was 
no longer her own; and his art of conversation was 
such, that perpetually small nothings were breathed 
into her ear, vexing the air and exacting the faint 
courtesy of a reply to no earthly purpose. 


As a specimen of a different style take the 





narrative of 
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THE GHOST SCENE. 


Lord Ravenspur laid his watchful head upon that 
pillow, whereon schemes of wickedness had often 
been compassed in a mind intended for better things. 


not then of futurity—he thought not of her whose 
doom was found in the now closed-up hollow of the 
pleasure-grounds. As he lay, however, the curtains 
half opened. Noiselessly, a figure passed round the 
bed: he saw it first at the space between the dra- 
pery to the right ; then he beheld it standing at the 
foot of the bed; then, dimly visible at first, but 
afterwards clear, as if the blessed light of day shone 
upon that faded and mournful face, he saw her 
whose image had, perhaps, never left his heart. 
The night-lamp threw a chastened ray on every ob- 
ject ; the moonbeam lent its aid; but visible means 
of light, for which reason could account, were not 
needed—the figure stood in light. Clear were the 
features ; moveable and yet fixed in steadfast gaze 
were the deep-set eyes; and thus,—her form, even 
her unchanged face, endowed with an expression of 
heavenly beauty and intelligence,—stood the lost 
Isabel. Lord Ravenspur clenched the bed-clothes ; 
he gasped, and a tremor shook his feeble frame until 
the curtains trembled with the effects of that trans- 
port of fear; an awe still mightier than personal 
terror stilled his voice, which would have found 
utterance, and made his grasp on what his clenched 
hands held, powerless ;—when mournfully, but 
with an air of authority, an aspect even of com- 
mand, that vision of the unhappy Isabel spoke. 
She’ bade him, in deep and solemn tones, which yet 
in their recognised accents recalled the remembrance 
of Isabel’s voice,—attend! she warned him to 
prepare; for on acertain night, and at the hour of 
midnight, he should die/ Lord Ravenspur was 
deeply superstitious, but he was not a coward. He 
aroused himself, and prepared to address the spectre ; 
but his lips were, as it seemed, glued together; his 
very tongue was paralysed; he could not speak ; 
and whilst the vain effort was made, the figure, 
which, as some may think, his sad imagination may 
have conjured up, passed away, walked slowly round 
the bed : he saw it here, opposite to his very pillow 
—he saw it there—the face so wan—averted from 
him, as if the errand were accomplished, the mis- 
sion of judgment fulfilled. Then it faded from his 
sight. The perturbations of this able, erudite, un- 
believing, yet superstitious man, were extreme: he 
never professed to deny them; insensibility would 
have been, at that moment, a mercy, but he retained 
the clearness of his senses all the night: the con- 
sciousness of what had occurred, the remembrance 
of that fatal prediction never left him. In the 
midst of that agony of terror, in that awful cer- 
tainty of doom from which never more he could 
escape, the selfishness of his character remained 
the same. Remorse afterwards did its work upon 
his spirits, for ever broken; but that night, even 
the image of Isabel did not recall one sorrow for 
her: he thought only of his doom—only of that 
hour, so distinctly specified, as by a prophecy that 
could not err. His valet found him in the morning 
still scared, haggard, gasping, or, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘ more dead than alive.’’ It was long 
before the agitated Lord Ravenspur could summon 
his friends, and make that declaration before them 
which has been left on record. 


The plot we leave to the curious to trace 
for themselves during their autumn loiterings 
at watering places, and other lures for laziness. 





POETRY. 
Theoria. By Diesy P. Starkey, A.M., 
M.R.LA. Barrister-at-Law. Dublin, M‘Gla- 
shan. Orr and Co. London. Fraser and 
Co. Edinburgh. 
‘‘ THrortia,” says Mr. Starkey, “‘ is a term de- 
rived from the Greek philosophy, and has been 
adopted by a modern essayist of considerable 
ability to denote the operation of the faculty by 
which we receive the moral impressions of beauty. 
That writer divides all science and all art into that 
which is subservient to life, and that which is the 











object of it; thatis, into the practical and theoretic. 
And in proportion as pursuits are purely ‘ theoretic,’ 
producing results desirable and admirable in them- 
selves, and for their own sake alone, without re- 


Weary as he was, his eyes closéd not ; but he thought | ference to any farther or practical end, does he 


accord them rank above all pursuits which (to use 
his own quaint language) ‘ have any taint in them of 
subserviency to life, in so far as all such tendency is 
the sign of less eternal and less holy function.’ ”’ 


It would be well were the truth embodied in 
the above quotation, more generally recog- 
nised ; but such is the utilitarian spirit of the 
times, that with the exception of here and 
there a solitary dreamer, all men seem agreed 
to lose sight of the end in the means. The 
age advances doubtless; but its progress is the 
progress of acourier, regardless of all save the 
rapidity of his course, and not that of 
the traveller who rests to refresh his weary 
sight with some lovely prospect, or turns 
aside -into a flowery nook, there to shake 
off the dust gathered by the wayside. The 
path of social progress is a railway, level 
and direct, scorning obstacles and difficul- 
ties, levelling mountains, piercing through 
rocks and spanning valleys, affording but few 
and hasty glimpses of the beauty of the scenery, 
rather than the winding roads of more poetic 
days, which led through green vales by clear 
streams and shady woods, or disclosed from 
the hill-tops a very world of diversified beauty. 
** Make haste,” is the watchword of the age, 
and few stop to inquire if they pass on the 
road the objects of their chase. 

But let us not be mistaken ;—we would 
not bid the world stand still, or cast one 
look of regret on the far-stretching path 
it has left behind. This is the greatest age 
that man has ever seen, if the triumph of 
mind over matter be a proof of great- 
ness: but we would that it were aware of 
its own greatness ; that its high powers were 
employed on high aims; that it recognised to 
the full the truth of which its own achieve- 
ments are aremarkable exponent, namely, the 
superiority of the imperishable to the transi- 
tory, and that mind ought to turn its dominion 
over matter to its own benefit—the develop- 
ment of all its eternal faculties, moral and in- 
tellectual—the purpose for which life was given, 
and according as they are subservient to which, 
all other purposes are more or less excel- 
lent. But such is the admirable arrange- 
ment of the All-Wise, that “ all science and 
all art,”’—all talents, all instruments and all 
existences may, in their proper proportions, be 
made subservient to the one grand end. Life 
is the servant of immortality; and to conduce 
in any manner to the true improvement of the 
one, is directly or indirectly to serve the 
other. , 

As this is the greatest age the earth has yet 
beheld, and as poetry is the essential element of 
all greatness,—of all that inspires admiration 
and love, or awakens deep emotion in the heart 
of humanity, it follows as of necessity that the 
spirit of poetry cannot now—cannot ever, be 
extinct, for it is one with greatness, love, and 
beauty,—universal, eternal; and as lovely 
blossoms spring from death and corruption, 
owing often their brightest glory to a soil of evil, 
—so is antagonism necessary for the develop- 
ment of the highest excellence. ‘The age 
is full of poetry,—but a poetry hidden and 
voiceless. The genius has not yet appeared ca- 
pable of reflecting the world without,—of shew- 
ing to the times the beauty that is in them,—of 
detecting the truths that are struggling for 
utterance, and of proclaiming them with a 
voice that, like a strain of familiar music, shall 
find an echoing chord in every human heart. 
But though the ocean alone reflects a complete 


‘circle of starry beauty, and gives back in un- 
| broken brightness the beams that stray from 
| Heaven,—there are yet bright lakes and little 
| gieaming tarns, mirroring a portion of uni- 
i versal beauty,—perhaps it may be but one 
| solitary orb of the myriads that people space;— 
and thus, though the great master-spirit of the 
age has not yet been manifested, there area 
few stars of lesser magnitude emitting sparkles 
of that light whose dawn we long to hail. 

Mr. STaRKEY possesses, in some proportion, 
most of the elements which constitute a poet. 
He has faith in the Divine issue of things, 
| sympathy with the hopes, the sufferings, and 
the affections of humanity,—an eye for external 
beauty, and a soul to detect its meaning. 
These are the characteristics of true poets; 
'a great poet adds to them an intellectual capa- 
| city, competent to embrace them all in their 
widest extent, and a gigantic mental power 
capable of impressing its own conceptions on 
the minds of his contemporaries,—thus giving 
to the age the stamp of his own individuality. 
Mr. STARKEY’s claims to the honoured title 
of poet, are, according to our own definition of 
them, far beyond the average of those of the 
rhymers who, for the most part, at present, 
appropriate the name. He is a poet, and we 
are happy to add him to the short list of those 
who perceive the true importance of the ideal, 
and strive to strengthen a taste for it by the 
manifestation of their own love. 

Mr. STaRKEY’s best poems are too long 
for extract. As a specimen of his style, 
which is generally spirited, though occa- 
sionally rather obscure, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing poem, which, we believe, has been pre- 
viously published in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 

THE BRIDAL IN PARADISE. 


It was a night of glorious light, magnificent with stars, 
Which flashed along the firmament in tieir triumphal cars ; 
The over-arching dome of heaven was blazing far and wide, 
For Adam, sinless and sublime, that day had wed his bride. 


Within a garden slept the pair, enfolded arm with arm, 

Their pulses thrilling as they welled from life’s young foun- 
tains warm ; 

Soft went their sighings to and fro, and round each breath 
there fluttered 

Ten thousand words of love, half-winged, and struggling to 
be uttered. 














And one was powerful in sleep, with brow intently 
wrought— 

A solemn calm, as though a spell had fixed some mighty 
thought ; 

His length of limb lay still as stone, for the moon’s broad 
beam to carve, 

Yet not in marble death, but all electric with life’s nerve. 


For there was strength and sternness in the slumber of that 

A amie fearful and august, like a pause amidst a 

His po spirits hovering near, nor could their gaze for- 

They almost felt that they must kneel before God’s image 
ere. 


The other lay all loveliness, defencelessly reposing 

Within the arm that twined her round ; and her sweet lips, 
unclosing, 

Poured murmurs, half in prayer, half dream, yet more of 
song than word, 

As the breath of innocence swept by, and the fresh-strung 
feelings stirred. 


Each lustrous eye, in love’s eclipse, was shrouded o’er with 


fringe, 
Which lay like shade, and lent her cheek the glow of con- 
trast’s tinge; . . 
And the marble carving of her brow shone white ’twixt 
tress and tress, : 
Like Thought’s pure temple reared amidst a fragrant wil- 
derness. 


There all unconscious, yet intense, glowed human feeling 


rst; ‘ 
Each heart that beat, each breast that swelled, Creation’s 


self had nursed ; 
All, all was new—the pressed herb heaved beneath the 


breathing pair, t 
And long sprays reached all trembling down to touch what 
seemed so fair. “a 
And mantling odours stole around, agd the softly sandalled 
win E 
Would lift the leaves and enter where that bower of bliss 
was twined ; 











Y ENOV@die, but for your life—behold! a God shall leave the skies! 
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In the ear of love, which caught and clasped the rapturous 
recollection. 


Hush, hush, earth, air! glide softly streams; steal gently 


waves to shore! 


Back, echoes, to your inmost grots! repress, O winds, your 


roar ! 
Nature, with finger on her lip, looked breathlessly around, 
Lest one of all her new-fledged brood should break the trance 
profound. 


For now fiesh slumbered, and the host of lifeless things 
leapt forth, 

Like stars into the firmament, when day deserts the earth : 

From side to side creation swarmed—sea, sky, poured forth 
their store, 

And all things were astir with life, now that life stirred no 
more. 


The shadows plunged amidst the woods, and down in caverns 
iF: oo 


ay; 
Which wild beasts haunt, before a tread was printed in their 
clay ; 
And orbs unnamed upon the breasts of glancing streams 
were caught, : 
Unnamed as they, and rolling down through golden sands 
unsought, 
Throngh many a glade the maiden moon pursued the mid- 
night hours— ; , 
In many a lawn the enamoured dew fell back amidst its 
flowers ; 
The forests whispered on their hills, and the mighty moun- 
_. tains rose 
Like silent altars under heaven, in eloquent repose. 


And the pebbly brook told o’er and o’er its wanderings from 
its source, 
And questioned every stone it met of its yet untravelled 
course 3 
And as it murmured through the dell, it listened, for it 
heard 
An answer from the rock—how soft!—responding word for 
word, 


Afar rolled the deep sea, and ren the isles in eddies round, 

Like 2 monster hurrying round its cage to learn its utmost 

bound; 

Then howled like hound beneath the moon, whose influence 
evermore 

Shall lead it heaving o’er the world with unavailing roar. 


And palms and cedars rose to heaven, with graceful tendrils 
lung, 

Festooned from lowly plants which grew their loftier lords 
among ; ‘ 

And the rugged oak allowed the vine to seize it, unreproved, 

And the moss had clasped its own gray stone, that nought 
might be unloved. 

All, all was life, but life itself, that into torpor fell, 

Breathed o’er by the benumbing charm of night’s mysterious 
spell ;— 

Sense after sense had reeled upon its late-ascended throne, 

And left the empire of the world to spirits of its own. 


One ag link of harmony stretched between heaven and 
earth, 

Too ravishing for sense to say from which it had its birth : 

A nightingale’s lone note arose, but trembled in the ether, 

So slender was the thread that hung silence and song to- 
gether. 


Nature reposed—for o’er the land and in the swarming sea, 

Tribes had heen opening with tribes their leagues of amity; 
Millions of freshly-fashioned things with primal instinct rife, 
Now rested from sweet toil the first experiment of life. 


And the lion and the pard were stretched beside the kid and 


amb, 

oe sought not to tear its prey from the fostering of 
its dam; 

The fawn and the great stag-hound slept, for their fleetness 
they had tried, 

And, tired with the unbloody chase, now slumbered side by 
side, 


No sign was there of chance or change—no symptom that 
the world 

So soon should be a blasted heap, to wrath and ruin hurled; 

ee was the hope of things, all boding doubts were 
dumb,— 

No; not the hand’s-breadth of a cloud betokened what 
should come. 


Oh, wherefore was that trance not death? Why did the 
morning break ? 

Why, why must they who slept in peace, to sin and sorrow 
wake ? 

Too long, or far too short that sleep—for, on the morrow, 


Death 
Will breathe the lying hope of life, and blast them with his 
breath ! 


Oh, had a prophet but been there, the warning voice to 
raise, 


Tears might have fiowed in paradise, and reached the throne 
of grace ;— 
And a then—the fervent prayer of innocence out- 
_ poured, — . 
wish, a es Nineveh, have turned the purpose of the 
ora: 


“Peace >, dreamer! Slumber on, blest pair; ye needs must 
A /y "sin and dic. 


Tohim that disobeyeth, pEATH, is Nature’s sole reply. 


Hoon’s Song of the Shirt. 


THE SONG OF THE PEN. 
Sing of the pen! sing of the pen! 
Sing of the thousands of gifted men, 
Who wring with pain a beggarly gain 
From the sweat of their brain, 
While the goose-quill danceth and driveth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper 
Through the hours when mortals dream and fairies play. 


Sing of the soul of nervous fire, 
Gnawed by the vulture of desire, 
Gasping for pleasure’s finger-tip, 
To cool its agony of lip, 
Close cooped within the iron bars, 
Through which it graspeth at the stars, 
Or any great and glorious thing 
Beyond the flight of sordid wing ;— 
Sing of the soul thus overwrought, 
A prey to suicidal thought. 
Plucking at last its sword the pen 
From forth its own most vital vein, 
To ply the blood-stained weapon then 
’Mongst men. 
Oh, thus it is with him who fecls, and pours 
His feelings on the shallow shelving shores, 
White with the bones of genius wrecked and lost 
On glory’s fair but doubly faithless coast, 
His brain awhirl, his aching forehead damp 
With dews distilled o’er passion’s quivering lamp, 
While the goose-quill recklessly rusheth away 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper , 
Through the hours when mortals dream and goblins play. 


Sing of the pen! sing of the pen ! 

Sing of the pleasures of gifted men: 
Ye who delight 

To loll in listless interest lost, 

Little ye reck what the theme hath cost 
The tribe who write. 


Drive, drive the pen along 
In sonnetling, tale or song; 
No matter, so we cast 
A wet page o’er the last, 
And enter in our score 
One mouthful earned the more, 
There’s silence in the house—I’m free, 
Dear heart! to work for such as thee. 
' Hie to thy bed, beloved one,— 
Dark as it was, the day is done; 
Thy throbbing temples need repose,— 
E’en penury hath eyes to close; 
Suffice it now ’tis mine to wake— 
All labour’s sweetened for thy sake. 
And thus with prayers he sendeth her to rest, 
To write of cheer with trouble at his breast, 
While the goose-quill striveth and straineth away 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper 
Through the hours which man calls night and genius day, 


Sing of the pen! sing of the wron 
That’s writ in tears on the page of grief 
Till it finds its fullest, first relief 
In a gush of song; 
And then the burning thoughts, now cooled, sent forth 
To fetch upon the market what they’re worth; 
There challenged, cheapened, criticised, cried down, 
Covered with insulting, supercilious frown,— 
As in the slave mart, where each ruffian’s free 
To pass the hand o’er shrinking modesty,— 
Till half recalled to the indignant heart 
Which fostered them, distress, with brutal dart, 
Goads them from home once more, and they are sold— 
Immortal thoughts, for miserable gold ! 
And sing of themes 
Of history and science, and the lore 
Of former worlds and systems, and the hoar 
Antiquity of this, worked out in dreams 
By the lettered man, 
With his deep-laid plan 
For fame, and wealth, and happiness, alas ! 
To reach him when the daisy decks the grass 
Upon his grave; 
If, even then he have 
The posthumous escutcheon of a name 
For all the blazonry of real fame 
His soul had sickened for—for which, 
In rags, he had despised the rich, 
And held that unto him ’twas given 
To be the sabbath child of heaven, ~ 
Sing of each racking night— 
Sing of the dimming sight— 
The sensitive organ fading in the fire 
Of visionary hopes—as flames expire 
Before the sun; like the alchemist of old 
Transmuting penury to dreams of gold, 
Whilst the goose-quill travels and trembles away, 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream and spirits play. 


Sing once again 

The song of the pen ;— 
Of the humble coffin of the learned— 
The shrine where genius lies unurned, 
There cypress takes the place of palm, 


It describes the 
woes of a different class of sufferers. Our 
limits oblige us to omit a few of the stanzas of 


Simple and small 
Be the penman’s pall; : 
Let kings and heroes be smothered in plumes, 
Paraded in state to their pompous tombs; 
Happy they be, 
And happy is he, ; 
The thoughtful man, though that great man’s slave, 
If his words have fluttered 
Like spirits before the mouths of men, 
And, the words once uttered, ; 
The utterer layeth him down in his grave 
With his pen. 
He had lived too much with life to he smitten— 
He had lived—had seen—had felt—had written ;— 
Had hoped the best and known the worst ; 
And in that fatal hoping cursed, 
And in that knowledge blest, 
Had calmly turned from what so charmed at first, 
And laid him down to rest. 
It is, in sooth, a blessed ending given 
To men whose energies are over-driven ; _ 
Doves and all gentle natures hover, mourning, 
Above the first, last resting-place of learning. 
And thus I have sung and sung 
The song of the pen, 
That your spirits might not be wrung, 
For these wretched men. 
They are happy—aye, happier far, 
Than many who pity them are: 
While the goose-quill wingeth its heavenward way, 
Over the paper, 
By sun or taper 
From this o’ershadowed scene to mind’s unclouded day. 








EDUCATION. 


Scripture History made Easy. By W. Pinnock. 
Gibbs. 

An abstract of the history of the Bible for the*use 
of young children. At the close of each section 
are questions which the teacher should put to the 
pupil to test his knowledge. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
The Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view is peculiarly attractive in the intrinsic interest 
of the topics selected, and the manner of their 
treatment. It opens with a delightful paper on 
‘‘ Persian Poetry,’’ which contains numerous trans- 
lations executed by an accomplished pen, and, as 
we suspect, improvements upon their originals: 
‘¢ The Birds of Jamaica’”’ are next treated of, and 
these are followed by an able review of Mr. Amos’s 
‘¢Trial of the Earl of Somerset.’’ An essay on 
‘¢ International Law,”’ will be found to bear upon 
questions lately mooted in Parliament and by the 
press. ‘‘ The Life of George Fox,’’ which was re- 
viewed so elaborately by a valued contributor to 


Mrs. Burter’s ‘Year of Consolation’ affords 
abundant extract, and a learned and closely rea- 
soned paper on ‘‘The Bank Charter Act,” is ¢he 
political article of the number. These more ela- 
borate papers are followed by reviews of several 
foreign publications and short notices of a whole 
library of English books. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for July, amid its 
usual variety of antiquarian intelligence, introduces 
some curious statements relative to Memorials of 
St. Peter existing in Suffolk, and an elaborate 
review of Prescott’s ‘‘ History of Peru.” Its 
Obituary continues to be its distinguishing feature. 
But there is something in the very aspect of this 
periodical that inspires respect. One of the most 
acceptable of its papers is a list of the contributors 
to the Quarterly Review, a portion of which, re- 
lating to the most recent volumes we extract, as 
likely very much to interest our readers. 


VOL. LXI. 


Art. 1, p.1. Versailles. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 6, p. 42. Secret History of the Court of 
England. By do. 

— 6, p. 150.. Diary of the Times of George IV. 
By do. 

Art. 9, p. 230. Marquis of Tavistock. By do. 
Art. 2, p.51. Napier. By Sir George Murray. 
Art. 4, p. 96. Bokhara, &c. By Sir John Barrow. 
Art. 2, p. 38. Welcome and Farewell. By Mr. 
Lockhart. 

Art. 8, p. 203. Memorials of Oxford. By Rev, 
W. Sewell. 








murmur o’er carth’s sepulchres the magic word—Arisz! 
43, 





And ivy twines in sacred calm, 


Art. 10, p. 249. Canada, By Sir F, Head, 


Tue Critic, is the theme of a powerful paper here. 
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Art. 1, p. 273. Animal Magnetism. By Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie. 

Art. 9, p. 462. Plato, &c. By Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man. 

VOL. LXII. 

Art. 7, p. 214. Life of Wilberforce. 
Croker. 

Art. 8, p. 505. Lister’s Life of Clarendon. By do. 

Art. 2, p. 68. Waterton. By Mr. Broderip. 

Art. 3, p. 360. Milman’s Gibbon. By Rev. J. J. 
Blunt. 

Art. 7, p. 475. New South Wales. By Sir John 
Barrow. 


By Mr. 


VOL. LXIII. 


Art, 1, p.1. Railroads in Ireland. By Sir F. Head. 

Art. 2, p. 61. How to Observe. (Martineau.) 
By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 6, p. 457. Head’s Narrative. By do. 

Art. 7, p. 166. Lord Lindsay’s Travels. By Rev. 
H. M. Milman. 

Art. 2, p. 341. Beale’s Whale Fishery. By Sir 
Jobn Barrow. 

Art. 4, p. 88. Papal Conspiracy. By Rev. H. H. 
Milman. 

Art. 7, p. 526. Oxford Theology. By Rev. W. 
Sewell. 

Art. 9, p. 223. 


VOL. LXIV. 

Art. 1, p. 285. On Life Assurance. 
Barrow. Vide his Autobiography. 

Art. 6, p. 120. Popish Persecution. 
H. H. Milman. 

Art. 9, p. 232. Household and Ministry. 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 513. Post Office Reform. By do. 

Art. 5, p. 370. uschylus. By Rev. R. Scott. 

Art. 2, p. 308. Travels in America. By,Mr. 


By Sir John 
By Rev. 
By 


Lockhart. 

Art. 3, p. 331. Bishop Butler. By Rev. J.J. 
Blunt. 

Art. 7, p. 411. French Orators. By Mr. Hay- 
ward. 

Art 8, p. 462. British Policy. By Sir F, Head. 


VOL. LXV. 

Art. 1,p.1. Printer’s Devil. 

Art. 10, p. 283. Conduct of Ministers. 
Croker. 

Art. 7, p. 527. Lord Wellesley’s Poems. 

Art. 8, p. 234. Travellers in Austria, .&c. 
Rev. H. H. Milman. 

Art. 2, p. 340. Hallam. By do. (?) 

Art. 7, p. 194. Voyages, &c. By Sir Jobn Bar- 
row. 

Art. 9, p. 581. The Privilege Question. By Mr. 


By Sir F. Head. 
By Mr. 


By do. 
By 


Croker. 
Art. 8, p. 537. Chinese Affairs. By Sir Jobn 
Barrow. 
VOL. LXVI. 
Art. 3, p. 64. Alexandria. By Rev. W. Sewell 


(reprinted). 
Art. 7, p. 190. 
Art. 8, p. 564. 
Art. 4, p. 418. 
John Barrow. 
Art. 3, p. 374. Modern English Poetesses. ‘* This 
charming article was written by the late Henry N. 
Coleridge.” Vide Frazer’s Mag. June, 1846, 


Lord Chatham. By Mr. Croker. 
Sir Samuel Romilly. By do. 
Wrangell’s Expedition. By Sir 


VOL. LXVII. 
Art. 1, p. 1. American Orators. By Mr. Hay- 


ward: 
Medical Reform. By Sir B. C. 


Art. 2, p. 53. 
Brodie. 
Art. 3, p. 79. Lord Dudley. By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 7, p. 481. French Revolution. By do. 
Art. 4, p.117.. Romanism. By- Rev. W. Sewell. 
Art. 9, p. 541. Romish Priests. By do. 
Art. 5, p.171. Infant Labour. By Lord Ashley. 
Art. 7, p. 203. Church of Scotland. By Dr. 
James Browne. 


Art. 8, p. 253. Foreign Policy. By Sir F. Head, 
VOL. LXVIII. 
Art. 5, p. 145. Swinburne. By Mr. Croker. 


Art. 7, p. 238. 

Art. 8, p. 494. 
By do. 

Art. 4, p. 88. Australia. 

Art. 6, p.444. Letters from the Baltic. 
Monckton Milnes. (?) 

Art. 3, p. 57. Minstrelsy of the Bretons. By 
Mr. Lockhart. ‘ 

Art. 6, p. 177. Whewell’s Inductive Sciences. 
> Sir John Herschel. Vide Dublin University Mag. 
vol. xix. 


The Budget, &c. By do. 
The Old and New Ministry. 


By Sir John Barrow. 
By Mr. 


VOL. LXIXx. 
Art.1,p.1. Wordsworth. By Mr. Lockhart. 


Political Affairs. By Mr. Croker. a 





Gothic Architecture. By Rev. 


Art. 4, p. 111. 
W. Sewell. 

Art. 7, p. 471. 

Art. 1, p. 150. 

Art. 2, p. 329. 

Art. 1, p. 281. 

Art. 3, p. 91. 
Southey. 

Art. 6, p. 440. 

Art. 7, p. 380. 


Church of England. By do. 

Palestine. By Lord Ashley. 

Liebeg. By Dr. Gregory. 

Joan of Arc. By Lord Mahon. 
Margaret Davidson. By Mr. 


Arundines Cami. By Mr. Croker. 
Russia. Mr. Monckton Milnes (?) 


VOL. LXXx. 
Paris, &e. By Mr. Hayward. 


Art. 1, p. 1. 
Collieries. By Lord Ashley. 


Art. 6, p. 158. 


Art. 8, p. 243. Madame D’Arblay. By Mr. 
Croker. . 

Art.1, p. 289. Mr. Pitt, &ce. By do. 

Art. 7, p. 485. Policy of Sir Robert Peel. Bydo. 

Art. 2, p. 315. éschylus. By Rev. Robert 
Scott. 

VOL. LXXI. 
Art. 2, p. 54. Books for Children. By Miss 


Rigby, author of Letters from the Baltic. 


Art. 3,p. 83. BrandyandSalt. By Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. 

Art. 4, p. 106. Lord Mahon, Vie du Grand 
Condé. By Mr. Croker. 


Art. 7, p. 244. Anti-Corn Law Agitation. By 
0. 


VOL. LXXII. 
Art. 3, p. 53. Theodore Hook. By Mr. Lock- 
hart. 


Art. 8, p. 232. Rubricks and Ritual. By Rev. 
H. H. Milman. 
Art. 6, p. 473. Irish Fisheries. By Sir John 


Barrow. 
Art. 7, p. 488. 
Mr. Broderip. 
Art. 8,p. 516. Horace Walpole. By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 9, p. 553. Policy of Ministers. By do. 


VOL. LXXIII. 
Simpson’s Narrative. 


Blaze’s History of the Dog. By 


Art. 9, p. 113. By Sir 
John Barrow. 
Art. 6, p. 129. Change for American Notes. By 
Mr. Lockhart. 
Art. 7, p. 142. 
By Miss Rigby. 
Art. 9, p. 235. 


Biographies of German Ladies. 


The Guillotine. By Mr. Croker. 
Art. 3, p. 375. Revolutionary Tribunal. By do. 
Art. 2, p. 234. Marquis de Custine’s Tour in 

Russia. By Mr. Monckton Milnes. 

Art. 7, p. 536. Hume, &c. By Mr. Lake. 


VOL. LXXIV. 
Art. 1, p.1. Children’s Books. By Miss Rigby. 


Art. 2, p. 26. Shuttleworth’s Phonics. By Mr. 
Croker. 

Art. 4, p. 395. Horace Walpole. By do. 

Art. 8, p.508. Earlof Malmesbury. By do. 

Art. 4, p. 71. Life of Lord Eldon. By Mr. Se- 
nior. 

Art. 7, p. 467. Stanley’s Life of Arnold. By Mr. 
Lake. 

Art. 9, p. 224. Railway Legislation. By Sir F. 
Head. 


VOL. LXXV. 
Sir J. Graham’s Medical Bill. 
Sir B. Brodie. 


Art. 2, p. 32. Lords Eldon and Stowell. By Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd. Vide Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. v. p. 177. 

Art. 4, p. 403. Earl of Malmesbury. By Mr. 
Croker. 

Art. 8, p. 519. Whig Tactics. By do. 

Art. 9, p. 222. Repeal Agitation. By Mr. Croker. 

Art. 2, p. 325. Mrs. Butler’s Poems. By Mr. 
Lockhart. 

Art. 5, p. 94. Milnes on the Hareem Rights of 
Women. By Mr. Kinglake, author of Eothen. 

Art. 1, p. 295. Greek and English Lexicography. 
By Mr. Fishlake.* 

VOL. LXXVI. 

Mrs. Norton’s Poems. 


Art. 1, p. 1. By 


Art. 1, p. 1. By Mr. 
Lockhart. 

Art. 4, p. 62. Lord Brougham’s Lives. By Mr. 
Croker. 

Art. 5, p. 430. Lady Hester Stanhope. By do. 

Art. 8, p. 521. Thiers’s Histories. By do. 


Art. 5, p. 98. Lady Travellers. By Miss Rigby. 
Art. 7, p. 164. Blanco White. By Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


By Rev. W. Sewell. 


Art. 9, p. 247. Ireland. 
By Rev. 


Art. 3, p. 387. Discipline of the Army. 
G. R. Gleig. 

Art. 6, p. 459. 
Lord Brougham. 

* An article on this subject in the 51st vol. of the Quar- 
terly, inadvertently attributed to the Bisliop of London, was 
written by My, Fishlake. : 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. By 





VOL. LXXVII. 

Art. 1, p. 1. Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors. By Mr. Lockhart. 

Art. 4, p. 105. Arago and Brougham, &c. By 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 10, p. 253. Horace Walpole. By do. 
P Art. 11, p. 298. Ministerial Resignations. By 

0. 


Art. 3, p. 381. Reid on Ventilation. By do. 

Art. 8, p. 563. The Oregon Question. By do. 

Art. 5, p. 139. Mary Queen of Scots. By Lord 
Mahon. 

Art. 1, p. 323. 
Miss Rigby. 

Art. 4, p. 405. Newman. By Rev. H.H. Mil- 
man. 

Art. 7, p. 526. Education of the Soldier. By Rev. 
G. R. Gleig. 


Art. 6, p. 75. 
Lake. 

Art. 10, p. 216. 
Mr. Croker. 

Art. 9, p. 535. 

Art. 5, p. 377. 
H. H. Milman. 


Modern German Painting. By 


VOL. LXXVIII. 
Burton’s Life of Hume. By Mr. 


Phillimore’s Lord Lyttelton. By 


By do. 
By Rev. 


Close of the Session. 
Education of the People. 


Dolman’s Magazine, for July, contains many 
pleasant papers fitted for other than Catholic rea- 
ders. The ‘‘ Sketches of Irish Legislators” pro- 
mise to he very amusing, and there is, no doubt, a 
great deal of unwelcome truth in ‘‘ The Reminis- 
cences of Cambridge, by a Trinity Man.” 

Sharpe’s London Magazine, for July, contains 
some clever woodcuts, and a quantity of reading, 
original and select, the former generally respectable, 
the latter uniformly excellent. Most of the wood- 
cuts are copies of the best pictures in the various 
exhibitions, and therefore extremely interesting to 
those who cannot see the originals. They convey a 
perfectly accurate conception of the composition 
and drawing. 

The People’s Journal, for July, continues its 
attractions of name as well as of theme. Among 
the contributors to this part are Lord NuGEnt, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Frances Brownz, Miss GILuiEs, 
and others well-known to fame. The woodcuts 
are very clever, especially FrepERICK TAYLOR’s 
‘* Crossing the Brook.” 

The Eclectic Review, for July, opens with a 
powerful and sarcastic essay on ‘‘ the Late and 
Present Administration,’ indicating the strong 
feeling which prevails against the whigs, among the 
dissenting body whom this review represents, in 
consequence, as we presume, of their Educational 
views and avowed distaste for the voluntary prin- 
ciple. ‘* Prescorr’s Conquest of Peru” is 
treated at a length proportioned to its great merits. 
‘¢ Papin and Steam Power’’ varies theology with 
science, whence we turn to History in a notice of 
Linearp’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” 
and then to Biography in Hosy’s ‘* Memoir of Dr. 
Yates.”’ ‘‘ The Duties and Position of Dissenters 
at the Coming Election,”’ is the appropriate theme 
of an eloquent paper with which the review closes. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for July, be- 
sides the usual mass of colonial intelligence, con- 
tains papers on ‘‘ Emigration,’’on ‘‘ Convict and Free 
Labour in New South Wales,’’ by Mr. R. P. WEtcH, 
on the “ Forest Trees of New Brunswick,” with 2 
continuation of the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Cuba,”’ which 
we have before noticed. 

The Serrats of the month comprise continua- 
tions of old acquaintances already described, and 
which, therefore, it will be sufficient merely to 
name. 

The Illustrated Shakspere, Part V. Orr and Co. 
contains ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘Troilus and Cressida,’’ 
and ‘‘ Timon of Athens,”’ lavishly illustrated. 

The fourth part of Mr. Knicur’s delightful 
Half-hours with the Best Authors, continues his 
excellent design in the spirit of its beginning, in- 
troducing the best writers of our country, in por- 
tions fitted each for half an hour’s reading per day. 

The Rev. T. Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part 
V. completes the description of the ocean, and then 
depicts the changes in the land, illustrating them 
with numerous woodcuts of singular beauty. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s Greece,—Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical, Part V. equally, with its 





predecessors, surprises by the number and beauty 
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of its engravings, which bring it almost within the 
department of Art. 

Mr. Knight's Edition of Shakspere, Part IV. 
contains ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ ‘‘ King John,” ‘‘ King 
Richard II.” and the first part of ‘‘ King Henry 
IV.” Itis remarkable for the value of its notes, 
its accuracy, and cheapness. 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 
Part VI. beyond all compare the most extraordinary 
publishing enterprise of our time, advances from 
** Asia”’ to ‘ Australia.” 

Dr. CarpPentER’s Popular Cyclopedia of Na- 
tural Science, Part V. continues the subject of 
Natural History, which is lavishly illustrated with 
engravings, and exhibits in its composition that 
facility for making himself understood by the un- 
learned, in which the author is without a rival. 

Knight’s Farmers’ Library and Cyclopedia 
of Rural Affairs, Part V. treats of ‘‘ The Horse,’ 
and gives every kind of information relating to him. 

The Land we Live in, Part II. is devoted suc- 
cessively to descriptions, with woodcuts, of ‘‘ Win- 
dermere,’’ ‘ Sheffield,’? ‘‘ Birkenhead,’’ and 
‘* Cambridge,’’ and forms very amusing as well as 
instructive reading. 

Mores Catholici, Part XXXII. appears to be as 
far off from the end as ever. 

Mr. W. B. Jerrold’s Disgrace to the Family, 
Part 2. is evidently a work of promise; but it is 
too soon to venture an opinion. 








POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Thoughis on the Poor Relief Bill for Ireland, toge- 
ther with Reflections on her Miseries, their 
Causes, and their Remedies. By Joun Earl of 
SHrewspury. London, 1847: Dolman. 

Tut Earl of SHrewspury is a nobleman in the 
strict sense of the term,—generous, high-minded, 
sympathising with every sorrow of his countrymen, 
even to the meanest beggar by the highway side ; 
earnest in his desire for their benefit, and energetic 
in his efforts to carry out practically the plans his 
philanthropy has suggested. Any hints from such 
a man, upon such a theme as the condition of Ire- 
land, where the wisest and most experienced 
statesman finds himself at fault, will be received 
with respect, and read with confidence that it is, 
at least, the production of a kind and honest 
heart. His views must be sought in his pam- 
phlet, where they are stated with an earnestness 
that often rises to eloquence. He reviews the 
various measures which have become law, and 
those still under consideration, and asserts that 
they are incompetent to their object, and incon- 
sistent one with another. The only fault we have 
to find with the noble Earl’s essay is, that he is 
content with criticising the plans of others. He 
should have gone further, and proposed a plan of 
his own; for, as a general rule, a man is not enti- 
tled to condemn the practical propositions of states- 
men, unless at the same time he shews how the ob- 
ject can be better attained. If this rule were fol- 
lowed, discussions would be reduced to reasonable 
dimensions, and the time now wasted in talk 
would be employed in action. 





A Review of Railways and Railway Legislation, 
at Home and Abroad. By SaMvUEL SHAEN, 
Jun. London: Pickering. 

A STARTLING protest against the neglect that 

Railway Legislation has received from the hands of 

the Government, which has permitted the growth of 

a gigantic power, holding in its hands that which is 

one of the foremost of the functions of a govern- 

ment—the internal communications of a country, 
without checks and conditions which should secure 
the public interests from sacrifice to private gain. 

Nothing can well be worse than Railway Legislation 

hitherto; and it would seem as if it is not likely to 

be improved, so great is the influence exercised by 
the companies, and so much is the next Parliament 
likely to be over-ridden by this new and dangerous 
power, that had never entered into the calculations 
of politicians, and which will baffle the conjectures 
of the wisest. Mr. SHAEN has treated the entire 











question with great ability, and having fearlessly 
exposed existing evils, he concludes with a series of 
practical suggestions for future legislation, which 
M.P.s present and prospective, as well as their 
constituents, should carefully read and reflect upon 
preparatory to action in the new Parliament. 





Is Christianity from God? or, a Manual of 
Christian Evidence, &c. By the Rev. Joun 
Cumminc, D.D. London: Hall and Co. 

AN argument to prove Christianity to be of divine 

origin. Itis based upon natural philosophy, and 

in creation does Dr. Cummince find his evidence of 
the truth of revelation. He boldly grapples with 
all the difficulties started by sceptics, and shews 
that upon a close and fair investigation they melt 
like mists before the sun. He does not, therefore, 
discountenance investigation; on the contrary, he 
rather courts it. He is prepared to grapple with 
every antagonist, and it must be admitted that he 
gives them some ugly falls. The chapter entitled 

‘¢ Ts the Bible contradictory ?’’ is a remarkable spe- 

cimen of close reasoning, and the work is peculiarly 

adapted to be placed in the hands of youth to 
strengthen the foundations of their faith. 








Sacramental Services. By Witu1ram Maccat., 
Author of ‘‘ The Agent’s of Civilization,’’ ‘* The 
Education of Taste,’’ &c. &c. London: Chap- 
man. 

WE have here three short addresses, which are likely 

to be of much benefit to the cause of genuine reli- 

gion. Lengthy lectures often tire the attention, 
but the addresses before us have power to invigorate 
the spirit. Mr. Maccant has sufficient courage to 
be natural, and is sufficiently natural to be eloquent. 

We have often regretted the conventionalism of 

thought, as well as the conventionalism of deed, 

which intrude themselves where least of all they 
should be found. It must be admitted that the 
sacramental altar is not free from this intrusion. 

It is this objectionable part which Mr. Maccatu 

would crush, and inits stead give breath and vitality 

to that simple and earnest worship which Nature 
dictates, and which God approves. The tract 
before us has no doctrinal niceties and crudities. 

We have the kernel and not the husk. 

The author combats that belief which makes the 
service of the sacrament a superstitious rite. ‘* But 
there is a contrary error,’”? Mr. Macca.t observes. 
‘There is the reaction of fanatical doubt against 
the weakness of unquestioning credulity. There is 
a cold and shallow rationalism, that sneers at the 
spiritual and rejects the invisible; that measures 
Jehovah’s universe with the tiny grasp of its 
limited and presumptuous sense; that tests the 
spontaneous emotions of piety by the mathematical 
standard of an acute but narrow understanding ; 
and that shrivels, with its utilitarian touch, the 
fresh and living lineaments of faith into a skeleton 
hideousness. Against this error let us pray ; against 
this error let us contend. It is the error which, 
more than all errors, has been fatal to the success 
of certain sections of the Christian Church, and 
especially so to that section of which we are the 
followers. We have so accustomed ourselves to 
expose and to denounce the follies and inconsistencies 
of bigoted believers, that we have nearly forgotten 
to believe.’’ All the readers of this extract will 
feel its truthfulness and its power ; but it would not 
be just to quote much from the pages of a tract 
which can be purchased at so low a price. We 
cordially recommend Sacramental Services for their 
truly devotional spirit. 








Dialogues on Universal Salvation and Topics con- 
nected therewith. By Davip Tuom. Second 
Edition. London: Lewis. 

AN essay in the form of dialogue on a subject of 
universal interest, written with a power of argu- 
ment and energy of expression that have already 
secured for it an extensive popularity, as proved by 
the appearance of ‘‘ second edition’’ upon the title- 
page. 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Birds of Jamaica. By Puitip HENRY 
GossE; assisted by R. Hix, Esq. of 
Spanish Town. London, 1847. Van Voorst. 

Mr. Gosss is already known to the lovers of 
Natural History as the author of a delightful 
volume which he published in the name of 
“The Canadian Naturalist.’ He was then 
residing in Canada, as an agriculturist ; he has 
since emigrated to Jamaica, and there pursued 
the same observations upon the habits of the 
tribes of air which people that island. The 
results of his researches are contained in the 
volume before us, to which Mr. Hiut, an en- 
thusiastic naturalist of Spanish Town, has 
largely contributed. 

The Birds of Jamaica belongs to the class 
of natural histories of which GILBERT WHITE 
is the acknowledged leader, and which num- 
bers as of its company JEssE, WATERTON, 
AupvuBon, WILSON, and some others. He 
is not content with finding new species, and 
giving to each its proper place in the scientific 
catalogue, and defining in technical language 
the peculiarities upon which its title to 
admission is founded; he endeavours to be 
really the bird’s biographer, gleaning the story 
of its life from personal inspection of its man- 
ners and pursuits in its nattive haunts, where 
no fetters are imposed upon the freedom of its 
will. And not only does Mr. Gosse take the 
trouble to trace out and observe these charac- 
teristics of his feathered friends— he possesses 
also the scarcely less needful faculty of narrat- 
ing them in graphic language, that paints the 
object as distinctly upon the reader’s mind as 
if it had been presented bodily to his eye. 
His ideas are all imbued with the spirit of the 
field and the forest; nature inspires every 
page, and, without resort to artifice, he pro- 
duces all the results of consummate art in his 
descriptions. So true it is, that to please, an 
author who hasthoughts worth the telling needs 
only to “speak right on,” and he will com- 
mand an audience. 

No less than 128 birds are described in this 
volume, as belonging to Jamaica, many of 
them being here for the first time introduced 
into the catalogue of the earth’s inhabitants. 
To be at once scientific and entertaining Mr. 
Gossz presents a precise technical description 
of each in a note, and in the body of the text 
he gives minute and curious details of its 
habits. From the latter we shall glean the 
delightful specimens by which we shall best 
recommend the volume to the perusal of our 
readers. 

To the vultures Mr. Gosse has paid parti- 
cular attention, and he has collected a large 
quantity of facts on the controversy whether 
sight or smell is the sense by which this bird 
discovers its prey at such extraordinary dis- 
tances. His own opinion is, that both senses 
combine to produce the result. Tlese, com- 
municated by Mr. Hix, are a few anecdotes of 


THE VULTURE’S ALDERMANIC POWERS. 


A poor German immigrant, who lived alone in a 
detached cottage in this town, rose from his bed, 
after a two days’ confinement by fever, to purchase 
in the market some fresh meat for a little soup. 
Before he could do more than prepare the several 
ingredients of herbs and roots, and put his meat in 
water for the preparation of his pottage, the 
paroxysm of fever had returned, and he laid him- 
self on his bed, exhausted. Two days elapsed in 
this state of helplessness and inanition, by which 
time the mass of meat and potherbs had putrefied. 
The stench becoming very perceptible in the neigh- 
bourhood, vulture after vulture, as they sailed past, 
were observed always to descend to the cottage of 
the German, and to sweep round as if they had 
tracked some putrid carcase, but failed to find 
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exactly where it was. This led the neighbours to 
apprehend that the poor man lay dead in his cot- 
tage, as no one had seen him for the two days last 
past. His door was broken open; he was found in 
a state of helpless feebleness; but the room was 
most insufferably offensive from something putre- 
fying, which could not immediately be found ; for 
the fever having deprived the German of his wits, 
he had no recollection of his uncooked mess of 
meat and herbs. No oneimagining that the kitchen 
pot could contain any thing offensive, search was 
made every where but in the right place. At last, 
the pot-lid was lifted, and the cause of the insup- 
portable stench discovered in the corrupted soup- 
meat. Here we have the sense of smelling direct- 
ing the vultures, without any assistance from the 
sense of sight, and discovering unerringly the 
locality of the putrid animal matter, when even the 
neighbours were at fault in their patient search. 
Some few days succeeding this occurrence, after 
a night and morning of heavy rain, in which our 
streets had been inundated to the depth of a foot, 
and flood after flood had been sweeping to the river 
the drainage of the whole town, a piece of recent 
offal had been brought down from some of the 
yards where an animal had been slaughtered, and 
lodged in the street. A vulture, beating about in 
search of food, dashed in a slanting direction from 
a considerable height, and, just resting, without 
closing his wings, snatched up the fresh piece of 
flesh and carried it off. Here was the sense of 
sight unassisted by that of smelling, for the meat 
was too recent to communicate any taint to the 
morning air, and the vulture stooped to it from a 
very far distance. On another occasion, very near 
to the time when these facts attracted my notice, a 
dead rat had been thrown cut, early in the morn- 
ing, into the street, having been caught in the pre- 
vious night. Two vultures sailing over head in 
quest of a morning meal descended at the same 
time, stooping to the dead rat, the one from the 
south the other from the north, and both seized the 
object of attraction at the same moment. Here 
again was the vision, unaided by the sensitiveness 
of the nostrils, directing ¢wo birds, with the same 
appetite, at the same moment, to the same object. 
For the next example I am indebted to the records 
of a police court. A clerk in the engineer depart- 
ment at Up-park Camp, brought before the magis- 
trates of St. Andrew’s, on the 20th of January, 
1840, a man who had been beset in the night by 
the dogs of the barracks. The poultry yard had 
been repeatedly robbed; and this person was sup- 
posed to have been prowling after the roost-fowls 
at the time the dogs rose upon him. This case had 
been heard, and the man committed to the house of 
correction, when a complaint was presented against 
another man, whom Major G. also of the camp, 
had detected. under similar circumstances, and 
lodged in the guard house. Two days after his 
detection, the Major observed some carrion vul- 
tures hovering about a spot in the fields, and on 
sending to see what was the matter, a Kilmarnock 
cap, containing a dead fowl, and some eggs, tied up 
in a pair of old trowsers, was found very near to 
the spot where the prisoner was caught. This dis- 
covery, by the aid of the vultures, confirming the 
suspicion against the prisoner, he was condemned. 
The last instance that I shall relate is one in which 
the senses of hearing, seeing, and smelling were all 
exercised, but not under the influence of the usual 
appetite for carrion food, but where the object was 
a living, though wounded animal. A person in the 
neighbourhood of the town, having his pastures 
much trespassed on by vagrant hogs, resorted to 
his gun to rid himself of the annoyance. A pig, 
which had been mortally wounded, and had run 
squealing and trailing his blood through the grass, 
had not gone far before it fell in the agonies of 
death. Atthe moment the animal was perceived 
to be unable to rise, three vultures, at the same 
instant, descended upon it, attracted no doubt by 
the cries of the dying pig, and by the scent of its 
reeking blood ; and while it was yet struggling for 
life, began to tear open its wounds, and devour it. 


One of the most interesting of his sketches 
is that of 





THE NEST OF THE PALM-SWIFT. 


I observed several small swallows flying above 
some cocoa-nut palms; they uttered, as they flew, 
a continued twittering warble, shrill but sweet, 
which attracted my attention. I commenced a 


careful search with my eye of the under surface of | 
the fronds and spadices of one, and at length dis- | 


cerned some masses of cotton projecting from some 
of the spathes, which I concluded to be their nests. 
This conjecture proved correct ; for presently I dis- 
covered a bird clinging to one of these masses, 
which I shot, and found to be this white-rumped 
swift. On my lad’s attempt to climb the tree, 
eight or ten birds flew in succession from various 
parts where they had been concealed before. The 
tree, however, was too smooth to be climbed, and 
as we watched beneath for the birds to return, one 
and another came, but charily, and entered their re- 
spective nests. Although several other cocoa-nuts 
were close by, I could not discern that any one of 
them was tenanted but this, and this so numerously, 
whence I inferred the social disposition of the bird. 
At some distance we found another tree, at the foot 
of which lay the dried fronds, spadices, and spathes, 
which had been, in the course of growth, thrown 
off, and in these were many nests. They were 
formed chiefly in the hollow spathes, and were 
placed in a series of three or four in a spathe, one 
above another, and agglutinated together, but with 
a kind of gallery along the side communicating with 
each. The material seemed only feathers and silk- 
cotton (the down of the Bombax)—the former very 
largely used, the most downy placed within, the cot- 
ton principally without; the whole felted closely, 
and cemented together by some slimy fluid, now 
dry, probably the saliva. With this they were 
glued to the spathe, and that so strongly, that in 
tearing one out it brought away the integument of 
thespathe. The walls of the nests, though for the 
most part only about a quarter of an inch thick, 
were felted so strongly as to be tenacious almost as 
cloth. Some were placed within those spathes that 
yet contained the spadices; and in this case the 
various footstalks of the fruit were enclosed ina 
large mass of the materials, the walls being greatly 
thickened. All the nests were evidently old ones, 
for the Bombax had not yet perfected its cotton ; 
and hence I infer that these birds continue from 
year to year to occupy the same nests, until they 
are thrown off by the growth of the tree. The en- 
trance to the nests, which were sub-globular, was 
near the bottom. 


Every country has some bird which it de- 
lights to honour, on which poets lavish their 
lays, and whom superstition surrounds with 
fable. Such is the Green Tody, commonly 
called 


THE ROBIN REDBREAST OF JAMAICA. 

One captured with a net in April, on being 
turned into a room, began immediately to catch 
flies and other minute insects that flitted about, 
particularly little destructive Tineadz that infested 
my dried birds. At this employment he continued 
incessantly, and most successfully, all that evening, 
and all the next day from earliest dawn till dusk. 
He would sit on the edge of the tables, on the lines, 
on shelves, or on the floor, ever glancing about, 
now and then flitting up into the air, when the 
snap of his beak announced a capture, and he 
returned to some station to eat it. He would peep 
into the lowest and darkest corners, even under the 
tables, for the little globose, long-legged spiders, 
which he would drag from their webs and swallow. 
He sought these also about the ceiling and walls, 
and found very many. I have said that he con- 
tinued at this employment all day without inter- 
mission, and though I took no account, I judged 
that, on an average, he made a capture per minute. 
We may thus form some idea of the immense num- 
ber of insects destroyed by these and similar birds ; 
bearing in mind that this was in a room, where the 
human eye scarcely recognized a dozen insects alto- 
gether; and that in the free air insects would doubt- 
less be much more numerous, Water in a basin was 
in the room, but EI did not see him drink, though 
occasionally he perched on the brim; and when I 


inserted his beak into the water he would not drink, 
Though so actively engaged in his own occupation, 
he cared nothing for the presence of man ; he some- 
| times alighted voluntarily on our heads, shoulders, 
or fingers; and when sitting would permit me at 
any time to put my hand over him and take him 
| up; though when in the hand he would struggle to 
}get out. He seemed likely to thrive, but incau- 
| tiously settling in front of a dove-cage, a surly 
| baldpate poked his head through the wires, and 
with his beak aimed a cruel blow at the pretty 
green head of the unoffending and unsuspecting 
Tody. He appeared not to mind it at first, but 
did not again fly, and about an hour afterwards, on 
my taking him into my hand, and throwing him up, 
he could only flutter to the ground, and on laying 
him on the table, he stretched out his little feet, 
shivered, and died. 


Another favourite with the peasantry, and 
consequently with our author, is 


HOPPING DICK. 


The birds on which the peasantry in any country 
have conferred homely abbreviations of human 
names, are, I think, only such as have something 
lively and entertaining in their manners. Examples 
of familiar birds will at once occur to an English 
reader, and the subject of the present note is by no 
means an exception to the rule. He is one of the live- 
liest of our Jamaican birds : in woody places his clear 
whistle perpetually strikes the ear of the passenger, 
as he sits among the close foliage, or darts across 
the glade. Not unfrequently we are startled by a 
shrill scream in some lonely place, and out rushes 
the hopping dick, jumping with rapidity across the 
road, almost close to our horse’s feet. He greatly 
reminds me of the English blackbird, in his sable 
plumage and bright yellow beak,—but especially 
when hopping along the branches of some pimenio- 
tree, or upon the sward beneath, in those beautiful 
parklike estates called pens. The keen glancing of 
his eye, his quick turns and odd gesticulations, the 
elevation of his long tail almost erect, his nods and 
jerks, have in them an uncommon vivacity, which 
is not belied by his loud voice, as he repeats a high 
mellow note four or five times in rapid succession, 
just preparatory to, or during, his sudden flights 
from tree to tree. His notes are various: some- 
times we hear him in the lone wood, uttering, click, 
click, click, without variation of tone or intermis- 
sion, for many minutes together. His song, which 
I have heard only in spring, is rich and mellow, 
much like the English blackbird’s: he sits in some 
thick tree, or wood, particularly at earliest dawn, 
and pours forth his clear notes in a broken strain, 
and often ina subdued tone, as if singing only to 
please himself. I happened to wound slightly two 
of these birds on the same day, which I placed in a 
cage. They were free and easy from the first, very 
clamorous, and even headlong in their sudden 
movements. I found that they would seize and 
devour with eagerness cockroaches, hard beetles, 
worms, and even small lizards. I gave them a 
bunch of the ripe, but dry and insipid berries of a 
species of ficus, which they readily picked off and 
ate. The fruit of this fig they are fond of in a state 
of freedom ; and such is their impudence, that they 
prevent the baldpate pigeons, though so much 
bigger, from partaking. The baldpates would wil- 
lingly eat the little figs also, but the hopping dicks 
scream and fly at them, and peck their backs, so as 
to keep them fluttering from branch to branch, re- 
luctant to depart, yet unable to eat in comfort. At 
the break of day, if we pass along a wooded moun- 
tain road, such as that lonely one at Basinspring, 
in Westmoreland, particularly when the parching 
winds called norths have set in, in December and 
January—we see the hopping dicks bounding singly 
along the ground in every part; but during the day 
they resort in numbers to the diminished springs 
and ponds which yet remain, where, after quench- 
ing their thirst, they enjoy the luxury of a bathe. 


But the humming-birds are the most con- 
spicuous objects in Mr. Gossr’s museum. 
He has collected a more ample account of 
these loveliest spirits of the air than any 
hitherto contributed to natural history. It is 
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necessary to understand their habitat, there- 
fore we introduce them with his sketch of 


A JAMAICA ROAD. 


The small bushes of lantana, so common by road- 
sides, and always covered with orange and yellow 
blossoms, are favourite situations for the domestic 
economy of this minim bird. The smooth twigs 
of the bamboo, also, are not unfrequently chosen. 
It is not an uncommon thing in Jamaica for a road 
up a mountain to be cut in zig-zag terraces, to 
diminish the steepness; and, to prevent the lower 
side of such a road from crumbling away, stems of 
green bamboo are cut and laid in a shallow trench 
along the edge. Shoots spring from every joint, 
and presently a close row of living palisades are 
growing along the margin of the road, whose roots, 
as they spread, effectually bind together the moun- 
tain-side, and make the terrace perpetual; while, 
as they increase in height and thickness, they throw 
their gracefully-waving tufts over the way, like 
gigantic ostrich plumes, affording most refreshing 
shadow from the heat. Such a bamboo-walk, as it 
is called, winds up the steep side of Grand Vale 
mountain, in St. Elizabeth’s, and here the nests of 
the vervain humming-bird are frequently met with. 
One day in June, being up this road, I found two 
nests attached to twigs of bamboo, and one just 
commenced. 

(To be continued.) 








ART. 

The Art Union, for July, besides its ample ac- 
counts of the Exhibitions, contains engravings of 
‘* Dryburgh Abbey ;””? Mrs. Hauu’s tale of ‘* Mid- 
summer Eve,” exquisitely adorned with fanciful 
sketches, as poetical as the writing; portraits of 
Bali.ey, the sculptor, and of Warp, R. A. and a 
multitude of woodcuts scattered among the text. 

Part II. of The Tradesman’s Book ef Orna- 
mental Designs will, we hope, by its elegant pat- 
terns, help to improve the national taste. 

Part IV. of the Pictorial Life of our Saviour, 
adds the attractions of respectable woodcuts to a 
well-written narrative. 

—~—- 


_ New Corinace.—The new Crown Piece has been 
issued from the Mint. It is so elaborate a work of 
art, that the 5s. piece would probably be worth 10s. 
were it issued from any other die-stamper’s shop than 
her Majesty’s. On the obverse is a portrait of Queen 
Victoria, with a crown on her head; her hair plaited 
and banded ; her robe worked with roses, shamrocks, 
and thistles, and other ornaments. The legend is— 
“‘ Victoria Dei gratia Britanniar.+reg: f.:d.’” On the 
reverse, the arms of the three kingdoms are repre- 
sented, not quarterly, but on separate escocheons, 
ranged base to base, in the form of a cross,—an ar- 
rangement not observed on our coin, we believe, since 
the Union or the time of William III. In the intervals 
is an elaborate fretwork, with rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. The legend is—‘‘ tueatur unita Deus+ 
anno dom. mdccezlvii.”” On the edge we read—** decus 
et tutamen+anno regni undecimo;” a rose between 
each two words, a crown between the sentences. All 
these legends are in the old black letter, and the style 
of the ornaments is medieval. From the separation 
of the coats of arms, this piece might be called the 
‘repeal dollar.’’ The execution is very beautiful, but 
too fine and mioute fora coin. It is better suited to 
a medal, which is always kept in a drawer, in a 
leather case, or under glass. The embroidery of the 
robe, the legend at the edge, and the ornamental 
parts generally, will soon be rubbed down under the 
friction of general circulation. The requisites of a 
coin are these :—1. Beauty of execution ; for that is 
the best of all checks against imitative forgery ; and 
in this respect nothing can be said against any of the 
coins that now emanate from the English Mint. 2. 
Simplicity and distinctness of design; so that the coin 
may retain its main characteristics through all its 
rubs. 3. Such design as is conducive to the utmost 
rapidity in the process of striking the coin; so that 
no hindrance may arise at times of sudden pressure. 
4. Perfect plainness of value; in order to which it is 
best that the coin should bear its name or value 
legibly inscribed, as ‘* One Shilling,” or the like. In 
all these respects Napoleon’s coins of the kingdom of 
Italy were models,—models which the present designer 


spirit. But, considered as a coin, the Crown Piece 
before us is a falling off.—Spectator. 

GRATUITOUS ADMISSION TO WESTMINSTER 
HaLi.—On Monéay, the 19th inst. the public will 
be admitted, free of charge, to view the works of art 
now exhibiting at Westminster Hall. 

Sir H. Smitu.—A highly characteristic bust of 
this distinguished general has been executed by Mr. 
Park, the sculptor, and is at present to be seen in his 
studio in Bruton-street, Berkeley-square. The like- 
ness is considered most striking, and the design of 
the bust and the arrangement of the drapery are in 
Mr. Park’s happiest style. All the details of the 
face, and they are many, both rigid and undulating, 
have been elaborated with fidelity and care; and the 
result is a portrait, distinguished by its truth of 
resemblance in air, contour, and expression. It is to 
be forthwith executed in marble, and its destination 
is Glasgow, where the gallant officer is well known 
and highly appreciated. 

DIscovERY OF ONE OF Cuyp’s SEA-PIECES.— 
At the sale of a gentleman’s effects, a few weeks ago, 
at Burnley, in Lancashire, an old painting was dis- 
posed of, which seemed to attract no attention, ex- 
cept on account of the old oak-boards upon which 
the painting was executed. Upon being cleaned and 
examined, the name of A. Cuyp was discovered in 
the dark sail of one of the vessels, of which the piece 
contains seven. Itis now in the possession of Mr. 
Wilkinson, schoolmaster, of Burnley. 








MUSIC. 

Caldwell’s Musical Journal, Part 1. Edinburgh ; 
is a very cheap collection of music, some original, 
others selected ; the former are unusually good for 
original music, and the latter are chosen with taste. 

The Musical Bouquet, for July, comprises music 
from Verp1, AUBER, and Sponr, so far preferable 
to the trash of original contributors, and therefore 
deserving support. 

Wood’s Edition of the Songs of Scotland, 
Nos. IV. and V. contain some of the best Scotch 
Songs, admirably set for a pianoforte accompani- 
ment. It is one of the most acceptable of the 
musical enterprises of the day. 

—o—- 


BEETHOVEN’S MUSIC IN EGMONT. 


WE have great pleasure in recording an act of 
homage offered to this work of the great BrEE- 
THOVEN, not less as an acceptable tribute to high 
art, than as an instance of happy adaptation on the 
part of those engaged in its production. We have 
to thank Mr. Mutuer for promoting the good 
cause, in conjunction with Mr. Witsoy, the emi- 
nent Scotch vocalist, at whose house the experi- 
ment was first made. Many of our readers, to 
whom the overture to Egmont is familiar, are per- 
haps unaware that BEETHOVEN composed other 
music, songs, entr’actes, and incidental descrip- 
tive strains for that celebrated tragedy of GoETHE. 
In the elements of this poem, BEETHOVEN found 
those stirring themes which awakened all his sym- 
pathies. Greatness of soul pursuing liberty even 
unto death ; and woman’s devoted love anticipating 
the doom of all it held dear by a self-inflicted 
sacrifice. These are the golden threads upon which 
men weave the fabric of their fame—these are the 
lamps of their immortality, and not the dull or 
prurient tales to which our degraded composers are 
bound and fettered. Here the composer finds the 
noblest thoughts already attuned by a master hand 
to the fittest words—of which he foreshadows the 
import in according strains. The tragedy of 
GoeTHE, however, has been felt, in Germany, to be 
too long a performance if given with the music of 
BEETHOVEN. An ingenious poet, GRILLPARZER, 
has therefore thrown the incidents into a descriptive 
form, in the intervals of which, corresponding with 
the episodes of the play itself, the musical illustra- 
tions are introduced. This paraphrase has been 
very closely rendered into English by Mr. MuLuErR, 
and was declaimed with good taste by Mr. Wi1Lson; 
to whom, by the bye, his brother professors owe no 
small amount of thanks, for shewing the public that 
it is possible that a singer may have intellectual 
capacity beyond that necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of the platitudes of the Drury-lane band. 
When will art vindicate itself—how long shall it 





to our Mint has followed in a congenial and original 


truckle at the heels of managers and music-sellers ? 


There are a few songs to which Mr. Witson 
imparted all the sweetness of his own tender style. 
That of Clara 1s an exquisite conception, realised by 
the singer in a kindred feeling. Mr. MuLver has 
done much to entitle him to the gratitude of all 
good musicians ; if it were in our power, we would 
elect him an honorary member of the Philharmonic 
Society at once. We should be glad to see a series 
of concerts conducted upon a similar plan, equally 
determinate in object, equally complete in execa- 
tion. Mr. Witiry’s compact and efficient band 
rendered the orchestral parts of the score with a 
purity and accuracy which reflect the highest 
credit upon their talents. We must not withhold 
from Mr. Nicwo.ts, the oboeist, the record of the 
encore which rewarded his chaste and finished per- 
formance of the obligato in the music descriptive of 
the meeting between Clara and Egmont. It is due 
also to all engaged in this admirable work to state 
that it was performed without a rehearsal—how 
well those who were present can amply testify. We 
may hereafter give a detail of the plot, and point 
out some of the many beauties with which the work 
is crowded. In the meanwhile we hope that Mr. 
Mutter will afford our academy an opportunity of 
forming their own estimate of the grandeur of this 
creation of the mighty master, and of the talent 
and artistical feeling with which all engaged minister 
to the development of the whole. Among the nu- 
merous virtuosi and professors present was Malle. 
Jenny Linp. 








THE DRAMA, &c. 


Srppons of France, has commenced an engagement 
of a few nights with CAMILLE, in CORNEILLE’S 
Les Horaces. Since last we saw her, she has improved 
considerably. There is more power and less rant; 
age has added dignity to her form and mien; her 
voice is fuller and rounder, and her movements are 
more firm and stately. We confess to a great dislike 
of the French classical drama, with its stilted decla- 
mation and its impracticable attempts at unity; and 
even RACHEL’S passion cannot reconcile us to its 
violations of nature. But it is an evidence of the 
genius of the artist who could of her own power give 
interest to scenes that of themselves appeal to no 
sympathetic chords in the soul, but only to rules of 
art and the judgment of the intellect. The curse 
in the fourth act was delivered with a burst of fury 
that startled the audience, and the actor fairly tri- 
umphed over the author. The words are tame 
enough: 


‘© Puisse-je de mes yeux y voir tomber ce foudre, 
Voir ses maisons en cendre, et tes lauriers en poudre, 
Voir le dernier Romain & son dernier soupir, 
Moi seule en étre cause, et mourir de plaisir !’’ 


But RAcuHEL threw all her soul into them, and Cor- 
NEILLE disappeared, and the imprecation was hers. 
Thunders of applause followed, and at the fall of the 
curtain she was called upon the stage to receive the 
vociferous welcome and the bouquets of a crowded 
audience. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. C. Mat- 
THEWS are attracting crowded houses nightly, spite 
of the summer weather. The gentleman is as voluble, 
the lady as lively as ever. Cheerfulness is the cha- 
racteristic of any stage in which they appear, and the 
house reflects the aspect of the stage. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.— This favgurite and 
famous place of summer resort is as popular as ever. 
The entertainments are of the usual varied kind—the 
theatre, the fireworks, and the inimitable Arabs. 
Music, dancing, and refreshments—whatever can con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of an evening, are here col- 
lected. 

ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND.—These 
delightful gardens attract thousands of visitors; and 
no wonder that they do so, when every amusement 
that can be well imagined is to be found there, and 
no expense and trouble are spared by its spirited pro- 
prietors to support the fame they have acquired. 
The gardens are tastefully laid out, and the walks that 
surround the upper part of them are quiet and shady, 
and romantic little seats and groves are interspersed, 
from which fine views of the surrounding scenery can 
be obtained. For those who are fond of amusements 
and gaiety there are the archery ground, the rifle 
gallery—the maze—the gipsy fortune-tellers, and a 
list of others too numerous to be named, besides 
dancing in the elegantly decorated hall, under the 





auspices of the well-known Baron NATHAN, whose 
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indefatigable exertions set the visitors whirling 
in the delights of either the waltz, the polka, or the 
cellarius. In the hall are also to be obtained refresh- 
ments of all kinds at a moderate price. A good band 
is constantly playing in various parts of the grounds, 
and to wind up the whole is a display of fireworks. 
No wonder then that with so many amusements to 
suit all classes, and the entrance fee only 6d. it 
should be so thronged with visitors ; and we trust that 
the proprietors will receive an ample dividend as an 
acknowledgment from the public for their exertions 
= outlay in catering to their amusement so success- 
fully. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVAN CEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Oxford, June 28. 

THE anticipations of the members were not dis- 
appointed in the punctual arrival of the special train, 
which arrived here at eleven minutes to eleven 
o’clock, conveying his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
who was accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe 
Weimar. 

The announcement of Prince Albert’s visit of 
course deferred the consideration of the most in- 
teresting papers until it would be most convenient for 
him to attend. The time of his arrival at the geolo- 
gical section was very appropriate, and it was when a 
communication was being made by Count Rosen, on 
behalf of the Crown Prince of Sweden, regarding 
some maps which he had made, and which were there 
faithfully delineated, of the elevations and depressions 
of Scandinavia. 

Sir R. I. Murchison next stated, in connection 
with the above, that Professor Nillson, from Stock- 
holm, would read a lengthened detail of his geologi- 
cal researches in Sweden. These would develope the 
existence of a very large number of fossil remains, 
hitherto unknown in those regions. Amongst these 
were the remains of the rhinoceros, and of the oxus, 
the only living representative of the mammoth,—a 
living specimen of which the Emperor of Russia, in 
whose dominions they were now found to exist, had 
promised to send over to this country. Amongst the 
specimens, likewise, which he would describe, were 
several skulls of a Celtic race, who evidently had for- 
merly made an invasion of that country. The learned 
professor, who then delivered his address in Swedish, 
was listened to with great attention. 

The royal visitors next proceeded to section D, 
where Professor Allman read a paper on some very 
interesting developments of organic life, particularly 
in the larva of Plutella Fruticosa. At the chemical 
section, the chief papers were—one by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, on the principles upon which the glass is 
selected for the great palm-house at Kew. From 
experiments which he had made, under the direction 
of Sir W. J. Hooker, he had found that decomposi- 
tion in plants always proceeded under the red ray, 
and therefore the principle of his plan for their pro-~ 
tection was to select a colour in which the peculiar 
influence of such rays could be effectively prevented. 
This was most satisfactorily effected by the use of 
green grass, to a recurrence to the use of which the 
old horticulturists in the neighbourhood of London 
had at once given their approbation. It was neces- 
sary, however, that no manganese should be used in 
its composition, as its introduction had a tendency to 
make it a pink colour, which possessed one of those 
injurious attributes which were to be avoided. 

Mr. John Chanter then, on the part of Baron 
Charles Wellerstedt, read a paper on the protection 
of ships’ bottoms from destruction by chemical or 
injury from mechanical agency, and which he demon- 
strated could only be effectively done by the applica- 
tion of the peroxide of some metal, that which had 
proved the most effective being the metal copper. 
The paper was illustrated by some very interesting 
specimens, both of chemical action and organic 
growth, highly satisfactory in demonstrating the 
accuracy of the principles which had in this paper 
been for the first time advanced. From hence, after 
a hasty visit to some of the other sections, Prince 
Albert visited the Horticultural Féte, held at the 
magnificent gardens of Trinity College, where the 
collection of plants was very numerous, and prizes 
were very liberally distributed. 

The other proceedings at the sections were nume- 
rous and varied. Sixteen papers were down for 
reading at the mathematical and physical sections, 
and twelve at the chemical. At the latter, Mr. Ward 
gave some curious and well-defined results of experi- 
ments on crystalization, produced under high pres- 
sure, which was caused by the great condensation 


logical section Sir R. I. Murchison gave an account of 
Count Keyserling’s geological explorations of North- 
Eastern Russia; and at that of natural history, Mr. 
J. O. Westwood shewed the existence of the potato 
disease to a considerable extent in many parts of 
Oxfordshire, which must have been unconnected 
totally with aphides. In confirmation of these might 
be adduced the additional remarks made by Mr. 
Pringle on the potato disease in Canada. The papers 
read at the other sections were of less interest. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert left the city by 
a special train at half-past four o’clock. The greatest 
decorum was observed by the numerous strangers 
assembled; and the police arrangements were well 
conducted by Mr. Lucas, the city marshal. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mind and Matter, illustrated by Considerations 
on Hereditary Insanity and the Influence of 
Temperament in the Development of the Pas- 
sions. By J. G. Mruuincen, M.D., M.A. 
Author. of “ Curiosities of Medical Expe- 
rience,” &c. London, 1847. Hurst. 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 

THE next topic treated of by Dr. MILLINGEN 
is Mental Power. This depends upon the 
balance of the mental faculties. The control 
we have over our passions depends upon the 
proportion of their power to that of the reason 
and of the moral sentiments. When any one 
faculty is so predominant that the others can- 
not control it, we have the condition of insanity 
called monomania, of which some curious in- 
stances are here related. We take one reported 
by Dr. Hawkins. 


CASE OF MONOMANIA. 

A young and, until that period, a healthy woman, 
the mother of five children, in humble, but not in 
indigent life. She experienced the most miserable 
feelings of gloom and despondency, accompanied by 
a strong, and, by her own account, an almost irre- 
sistible propensity, or temptation, as she called it, 
to destroy her infant. This feeling came on when 
the child was a month old. She begged to be con- 
tinually watched, lest she should yield to this strange 
desire. In this state she was admitted into the 
Hitchin Dispensary. Her digestive functions were 
much deranged,-and she suffered from a tape-worm. 
Five months after her admission she took the small- 
pox. During the eruption the mind was serene and 
happy, and she felt free from the dreadful tempta- 
tion by which she had been grievously tormented. 
But upon the subsidence of the small-pox, the pro- 
pensity returned with all its former horror. How- 
ever, this disease shortly after began to decline, 
without any apparent cause, and she was discharged. 
Her child was now six months old, and she seemed 
quite well. She bore another child, and, about a 
month after its birth, she was assailed with a similar 
propensity to destroy it. The symptoms continued 
until the child was half a year old, and from that 
time gradually declined. Occasionally, for a few 
days, a sort of change took place ; the propensity 
to destroy the child being replaced by an equally 
strong disposition to commit suicide, It is worthy 
of remark, that during the most distressing periods 
of her disease, she was perfectly aware of the atrocity. 
of the act to which she was so powerfully impelled, 
and prayed most fervently to be enabled to with- 
stand so great a temptation. 


The Doctor devotes the second part of his 
discourse to a general view of the passions, 
first describing and classifying them. He then 
considers the influences that modify their de- 
velopement, as society, government, religion, 
habits, fashion, literature; climate has always 
been considered as much affecting the character 
of a people. Crime is proved by the statistics 
of all countries to be singularly governed by 
external causes. A few instances will interest 
the reader. Thus: 


PROFESSIONS AND CRIME. 
The statistics of crime in France have shewn that 





of caloric, caused by chemical affinity. In the geo- 





evil passions are elicited in some classes and pro- 


fessions more than in others. Out of 15,872 per- 
sons committed on criminal charges, 3,138 were 
field-labourers : only thirty-one artists and twenty- 
four students appear in this fearful catalogue of 
offences; and what is still more singular, only 
seventy-eight of the most degraded class of women, 
upon whose conduct the police keep an incessant 
and vigilant look out. Next to field-labourers, 
stood domestics of various descriptions, the delin- 
quencies of personal servants amounting to 1,198. 
The crimes of the labourers may be attributed to 
want, those of domestics to temptation; and yet, 
amongst the thousands of students and artists that 
crowd the French metropolis and populous cities, 
many of them in the most abject necessity, and of 
humble origin, we only find fifty-five offenders. 
Does not this fact speak volumes on the question of 
education ? 


_ QuETELET, who has paid particular atten- 
tion to this subject, thus states the results of 
his observations :— 


THE LAW OF CRIME. 


Society (he says) contains in its bosom the germs 
of all the crimes that will be committed, and, at the 
same time, the necessary facilities for their develop- 
ment. It is society, one may say, that to a certain 
extent prepares these crimes, and the criminal is 
only the instrument of their execution. Every 
social state admits a certain number and a certain 
order of delinquencies, that are the consequent re- 
sults of its organization. This observation, which 
may at first appear discouraging, affords consolation 
when you closely consider it, since it shews the pos- 
sibility of ameliorating mankind by modifying their 
institutions, their habits, and their intellectual 
faculties, and in general any thing that relates to 
their existence. Every year witnesses the repro- 
duction of the same number of crimes, in the same 
order, in the same regions ; each category of crimi- 
nality exhibits its peculiar, and—more or less—its 
invariable distribution, according to sex, to age, to 
the season of the year; all are accompanied in a 
similar proportion by accessary facts, apparently 
indifferent, but the recurrence of which nothing as 
yet can explain. Experience demonstrates, that not 
only murders annually amount to the same number, 
but the instruments of destruction are selected in 
the same proportion. 


Civilization exercises a very important in- 
fluence over the passions, and Dr. MILLINGEN 
has endeavoured, in a very elaborate chapter, 
to measure its extent. But we must omit his 
review of the particular passions, and the facts 
which he has gathered illustrative of their ef- 
fects. Fear is implanted in us for the purpose 
of self-preservation. But when in excess, its 
effects are terrible, and it is one of the most 
uncontrollable of the passions, For instance— 


EFFECTS OF FEAR, 


The celebrated Marshal Luxembourg was always 
affected with a bowel complaint during a battle. 
This circumstance, which is by no means uncom- 
mon, has led physiologists to consider it as the re- 
sult of a relaxation of the sphincters; but this 
opinion has been contradicted, and the affection of 
the digestive organs is attributed to an alteration in 
their secretion, that assume a morbid, stimulating, 
and an acrid nature, thereby occasioning great local 
irritation. 

Again— 

A very singular case of this alteration in the se- 
cretions, on a sudden moral impression, fell under 
my care : if was that of a young lady of remarkable 
beauty; but, unfortunately, the secretion from the 
axillary glands was so offensive, that she was unable 
to go into society with any degree of comfort. This 
affection was sudden, and arose when she was about 
fourteen years of age, when she was in India, and 
witnessed the murder of her father and her brother 
by some mutinous Sepoys. 


Anger is of two kinds—red anger and pale 





anger, 
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DIAGNOSIS OF RED ANGER. 
The first is of a violent and explosive nature; it 
generally affects the sanguineous: the circulation 
of the blood is accelerated—the breathing is diffi- 
cult and panting—the features flushed—the swollen 
veins are visibly enlarged under the integuments— 
the eyes flash fire and become injected with blood— 
the lips, contracted, expose the teeth—the voice 
becomes hoarse—the hearing difficult—foam will 
occasionally issue from the {mouth; in short, the 
features assume the character of mania, arising 
evidently from a congestion of blood on the brain ; 
and under the violence of the paroxysm the angry 
man will know no restraint, and is indeed, for the 
time being, a maniac, indiscriminate in his fury, 
and perfectly uncontrollable. Such was the case of 
Charles VI. of France, who, being violently in- 
censed against the Duke of Bretagne, and burning 
with a spirit of malice and revenge, could neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep, for many days and nights, 
and at length became furiously mad; as he was 
riding on horseback, drawing his sword, and strik- 
ing promiscuously every one who approached him. 


DIAGNOSIS OF PALE ANGER. 


In pale anger, the liver, the digestive organs are 
more engaged, and jaundice, inflammation of the 
liver, bilious dejections are frequently ushered in. 
In this anger, the circulation is languid, the pulse 
small and irregular, the breathing short and op- 
pressed, a cold perspiration oozes from every pore, 
the teeth are locked or chattering, the eyes fixed 
and glassy, the features pale and contracted, a gene- 
ral tremour shakes the whole frame, and the indivi- 
dual sufferer—for such he is—appears overwhelmed 
by the exaltation of his passion; he can scarcely 
articulate a word, stammers his execrations, and 
seems to seek for language sufficiently energetic and 
bitter to express his wrath; his countenance is so 
altered by the violence of his emotions, that he is 
scarcely recognisable. Milton has powerfully de- 
scribed this physiognomic change in the unruly fer- 
mentation of the mind :— 

‘Thus while he spake, each passion dimm/’d his face, 

Thrice chang’d with pale ire, envy, and despair ; 
Which marr’d his borrow’d visage, and betray’d 
Him counterfeit.” k 

Dr. MILLInGEN introduces a long and 
amusing essay on Love, and another on Jea- 
lousy, for which we must refer the reader to 
his volume, which is peculiarly adapted for 
popular reading. It does not profess to be 
learned or profound, but to convey useful in- 
formation to commonplace people. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Tue doings at Cambridge fully occupy many a 
tongue and engross the thoughts of numerous de- 
votees to excitement and show. The ‘‘ installation”’ 
has passed off grandly, peaceably ; and Cambridge 
has strained its every nerve to welcome with dis- 
play and joyfulness its sovereign and the royal 
consort.—The Morning Chronicle has lowered its 
price to 4d. and thereat the Times is very wroth. 
A bandying of words is the result, and each party 
pleads energetically for or against what may now 
be called the cheap print movement. The Times 
disputes that a genuine newspaper can be sold for 
less than 5d. A penny less asked, and incom- 
pleteness must be a necessary consequence, it ar- 
gues. And by figures it shews that the expenses of 
paper, stamp, printing, and machinery for each 
copy of its journal, is within three-eighths of a penny 
of the amount received. And the Chronicle natu- 
rally and reasonably replies that the ponderous, 
heavy-looking daily supplement of the Times is not 
@ necessary attendant of other journals, and that 
therefore in its absence, 4d. recompenses a pub- 
lisher better than does 5d. if it accompany.— 
It is now suggested that the funds being collected 
for a Caxton monument should be devoted to the 
building of printers’ alms-houses. This would be 
a worthy way of perpetuating the name of one who 
is supposed to have been the first English printer. 
There is already a fund of the kind, but it falls far 
short of the claims upon it.—The British Museum 


Commissioners have held their first meeting. Mr. 
J. Payne Collier has been appointed secretary. 
Mr. Collier has devoted many years to literature, 
especially to that of the olden time; but besides 
being deep in ‘‘ black letter’’ lore, he has those 
habits of application and business which peculiarly 
fit him for his new office.—A pension of 100/. per 
annum has been granted to Mr. Newport, F.R.S. 
one of the founders, and lately president, of the 
Entomological Society. This is rather a mean re- 
ward for the merits of the recipient, but it is some- 
thing to have prevailed upon the Legislature to re- 
cognise, so fully as they now do, the claims of 
genius.—In the publishing world the magazines 
have been the chief attraction of the week. We 
understand that Lady Morgan is occupied in pre- 
paring the first volume of a series, with the title of 
Memoirs of Myself, by Myself, drawn from the 
diaries and correspondences of her social and literary 
life. A Mr. Pearson has announced The League’s 
Convert : a Tragedy in Five Acts. The title smacks 
much of clap-trap ; and, we doubt not, is a pretty 
fair guide to the nature of the production. We 
cannot fancy free trade expounded in a tragedy ! 
Political economists tell us that as a blessing it 
should be represented, and that it produces peace 
and happiness—not blood and strife—M. Aimé 
Martin, formerly one of the senior editors of the 
Journal des Debats, has recently died at Paris. He 
has latterly acted as conservator of the Library of 
St. Geneviéve.—The fourth volume of the King of 
Bavaria’s poems is now published.—Professor Wil- 
son has ceased to be the editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

—_— p— 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


TuE Wellington-Statue subject is not allowed to 
rest. The Times is its fixed friend, and Lord 
George Bentinck, in the Commons, perpetually 
provokes ministers with his questions and retorts. 
Viscount Morpeth’s asseverations of a determination 
to remove the unsightly piece of metal are becoming 
small by degrees; and opinions among artists and 
students still condemn the proposition for removal. 
—The last meeting for the session of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers was held on the 29th of June. 
Several apparently excellent papers were obliged to 
be read in abstract, because there was not time for 
giving them in extenso.—By letters from Breslau, 
we learn that the inauguration of the statue of 
Frederick the Great took place in that city on the 
27th ult. in the presence of the King and the Prince 
of Prussia. Among those who assisted at the 
ceremony was an old veteran, 109 years of age, 
who had served in the armies of the great King. 
He was dressed in the Prussian uniform of the time 
of the seven years’ war, in which struggle he took 
part. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, his Majesty 
and the Prince quitted Braslau by the railway for 
Berlin.—An admirable likeness of the gallant Har- 
dinge appears upon a medal lately executed by Mr. 
G. G. Adams, in honour of the victories achieved 
under his lordship’s auspices, and in his inspiring 
presence on the banks of the Sutlej. On the obverse 
there are two allegorical figures—one of Minerva, 
and another of an armed warrior presenting to her, 
the wise divinity of war, the patroness of war ‘to 
conquer peace,’’ a lowered sword and an up-raised 
branch of olive. The one had had its lurid flash ; 
the other suggested the many-coloured hues of 
Hope, which would adorn the pictures in the train 
of the results of a lengthened peace. It is a sort of 
symbolism in metal of Edwin Landseer’s moral les- 
sons on painted canvas— War and Peace. The work 
of art, in all respects to which criticism could be ap- 
plied, is good.—A contributor to the Daily News in- 
forms his readers that ‘‘ Overbeck has just executed 
one of those graceful and touching little outline draw- 
ings in which his real genius is conspicuous. Bishop 
Gillies, who is personally a most amiable and kindly 
man, full of zeal for bettering the operative classes, 
has founded, it appears, a sort of holy guild in 
modern Athens; and prizes are given to those of 
the brotherhood who excel in ‘thrift and cleanli- 
ness,” Overbeck was asked by the patriotic prelate 
to furnish the design for a medal to be distributed 
on these occasions—and I have seen the result, It 





is the holy dwelling at Nazareth,—displaying a 
modest but neat interior. Mary is at her distaff on 
the right. Joseph plying his axe on the left, and the 
mysterious young Indweller among men is humbly 
engaged sweeping the chips of wood from the 
earthen floor with simple dignity. The general ef. 
fect is harmonious and beautiful.”,”—Mr. Wyon, 
graver in the Royal Mint, has produced a new five- 
shilling piece, of beautiful execution. It differs 
from our present coin in representing the head 
of the Sovereign crowned, as was the general 
custom on English coinage up to the reign of 
Charles I. A greatly improved appearance is thus 
produced.—The congress of the Archeological In- 
stitute will be held at Norwich, at the end of the 
present month, and the next meeting of the British 
Association will take place at Swansea. 


——~—. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The eighth meeting of the Musical Union, being 
the last for the present season, was held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Tuesday. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge attended, but Dr. Spohr was ‘ the 
lion’’ of the occasion. One of his works was in- 
troduced, and his presence acted as an incitement 
to exertion among the artists. The programme was 
very varied and superior.—M. Jullien will open 
Drury Lane Theatre for the ensuing season with 
Promenade Concerts. Mr. Bunn, who has declined 
to renew the lease, has entered upon another specu- 
lation, and is off to Paris to make several impor- 
tant engagements.—The Royal Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden will be closed during the autumn 
and winter.—The prices asked for admission to hear 
Jenny Lind’s forthcoming warblings at Manchester 
are very high.—Madame Bishop is off to America, 
hoping there to find more admirers than her native 
land has produced.—Mr. W. M. Cowell’s New 
Oratorio Hezekiah, was performed at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s Rooms last week. The music 
is by Mr. Perry, so long a contributor to the stock 
of the Harmonic Society. It is full of evidences of 
great acquaintance with the world of music, but not 
a spark of genius or a fine burst of originality can 
be discovered throughout the whole piece,—and in- 
deed such seems to be the nature of all new music 
of our day. Even Dr. Walmsley’s installation ode 
is a copy, though not a servile one, of the peculiar 
traits of Mendelssohn.—The last of the Ancient 
Concerts was given on Wednesday week; and the 
Beethoven Quartett Society have also closed for the 
season. 





WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 


The following Ode from the pen of WorpswortH, 
the poet, was set to music by Professor WALMISLEY, 
and performed at the inauguration of Prince ALBERT 
this week at Cambridge :— 


ODE. 
INTRODUCTION AND CHorRUS. 

For thirst of power that Heaven disowns, 
For temples, towers, and thrones, 

Too long insulted by the Spoiler’s shock, 
Indignant Europe cast 
Her stormy foe at last 

To reap the whirlwind on a Lybian rock. 


SoL.o—Tenor. 
War is passion’s basest game, - 
Madly played to win a name; 
Up starts some tyrant, Earth and Heaven to dare; 
The servile million bow ; 
But will the lightning glance aside to spare 
The despot’s laurelled brow ? 


CHORUS. 
War is mercy, glory, fame, 
Waged in Freedom’s holy cause ; 
Freedom, such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory: 
Let rescued Europe tell the story. 
ReEc1T.—(Accompanied)—Contralto. 
But, lo! what sudden cloud has darkened all 
The land as with a funeral pall ? 
The Rose of England suffers blight, 
The flower has drooped, the isle’s delight, 
Flower and bud together fall— ’ 
A nation’s hopes lie crushed in Claremont’s desolate 
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Arr—Soprano. 


Time a checkered mantle wears ; 
Earth awakes from wintry sleep ; 
Again the tree a blossom bears,— 
Cease, Britannia, cease to weep! 
Hark to the peals on this bright May-morn ! 
They tell that your future Queen is born! 


SopRANO SOLO AND CHORUS. 


A Guardian Angel fluttered 
Above the babe, unseen ; 
One word he softly uttered— 
It named the future Queen : 
And a joyful cry through the island rang, 
As clear and bold as the trumpet’s clang, 
As bland as the reed of peace— 
** Victoria be her name !’’ 
For righteous triumphs are the base 
Whereon Britannia rests her peaceful fame. 


QUARTETT. 
Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, 
Uplifted on his arms the child ; 
And, while the fearless infant smiled, 
Her happy destiny foretold :— 
‘¢ Infancy, by wisdom mild, 
Trained to health and artless beauty ; 
Youth, by pleasure unbeguiled 
From the lore of lofty duty ; 
Womanhood in pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne: 
Leaves of myrtle in her crown, 
Fresh with lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to Royal hearts denied.” 


Recit.—(Accompanied)—Bass. 


That eve the Star of Brunswick shone 
With steadfast ray benign 

On Gotha’s ducal roof, and on 
The softly flowing Leine ; 

Nor failed to gild the spires of Bonn, 
And glittered on the Rhine. 

Old Camus, too, on that prophetic night, 
Was conscious of the ray, 

And his willows whispered in its light, 
Not to the zephyr’s sway, 

But with a Delphic life, in sight 
Of this auspicious day. 


CuHorus. 


This day, when Granta hails her chosen Lord, 
And proud of her award, 
Confiding in that star serene 

Welcomes the Consort of a happy Queen. 


Arr—Contralto. 


Prince, in these collegiate bowers, 

Where science, leagued with holier truth, 
Guards the sacred heart of youth, 

Solemn monitors are ours. 

These reverend aisles, these hallowed towers, 
Raised by many a hand august, 

Are haunted by majestic powers, 

The memories of the wise and just 
Who, faithful to a pious trust, 

Here in the founder’s spirit sought 

To mould and stamp the ore of thought 
In that bold form and impress high 
That best betoken patriot loyalty. 

Not in vain those sages taught. 

True disciples, good as great, 

Have pondered here their country’s weal, 
Weighed the future by the past, 
Learned how social frames may last, 

And how a land may rule its fate 

By constancy inviolate, 

Though worlds to their foundations reel 

The sport of factious hate or godless zeal. 


Ar1rn—Bass. 
Albert, in thy race we cherish 
A nation’s strength that will not perish 
While England’s sceptred line 
True to the King of Kings is found ; 
Like that wise ancestor of thine 
Who threw the Saxon shield o’er Luther’s life, 
When first, above the yells of bigot strife, 
The trumpet of the living Word 
Assumed a voice of deep portentous sound 
From gladdened Elbe to startled Tiber heard. 
CuHorvs. 
What shield more sublime 
E’er was blazoned or sung? 
And the Prince whom we greet 
From its hero is sprung. 








Resound, resound the strain 
That hails him for our own! 

Again, again, and yet again, 

For the Church, the State, the Throne! 
And that presence, fair and bright, 

Ever blest wherever seen, 
Who deigns to grace our festal rite, 

The pride of the islands, Victoria the Queen! 


——~»—_ 


An Opp ADVERTISEMENT.—A New York paper 
publishes the following :—‘‘ A young lady, perfectly 
competent, wishes to form a class of young mothers 
and nurses, and to instruct them in the art of talking 
> infants in such manner as will interest and please 

em. 








DHeirs-at-Baw, Next of Kin, Ke. THianted. 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tur 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
athe newspapers during the present century. The refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tue Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will he communicated to 
any applicant. To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 

931. Herr or Hetrs-at-Law of Josrrn ANnsTWICck, late 

of Budleigh Salterton, Devon, esq. (died July 29, 





1838.) 

932, All persons having or claiming an interest in the sum 
of 1,300/. Old South Sea Annuities, or any part thereof, 
standing in the books of the South Sea Company in 
the name of W1LL1AmM IRELAND, the elder, formerly 
of Islington, Middlesex, salesman (died about the 
year 1773.) 

933. Next or Kin of Jonn Grirritu, of Bexhill, Sussex, 
gent. or their representatives. 

934, Next or Kin of JANE Watson, of West Auckland, 
Durham, widow (died Jan. 13, 1838). 

935. Mr. Penny, an artist, who resided at Kennington 
about the year 1836. Something to advantage. 

936, Next or Kin of Taomas WILLIAMS, of Berwick- 
street, St. James’s, Westminster, coach wheeler (died 
1777). Something to advantage. 

937, Next or Kin of the Rev. Grorce Hanspury Pet- 
TINGAL, of the parish of St. Chad, Shrewsbury, Salop 
(died Feb. 18, 1838), or their personal representatives. 

938, GRANDCHILDREN of HAnBuRY PETTINGAL, late of 
Bath, who are females, or their personal representa- 
tives. 

939. Next or Kin of Saran Mo.uarp, widow, formerly 
Sarah Castle, spinster, afterwards the wife of James 
Williamson, subsequently the wife of William Eld- 
ridge, and afterwards the wife of John Mollard, for- 
merly of the Park Hotel, Norwood, Surrey, inn- 
keeper, and afterwards of Eel Brook, Pomona-place, 
Parson’s-green, Middlesex, gent. 


‘1940. Next or Kin of Mrs. ANN HA.s, widow, who for- 


merly resided at Brompton, Middlesex, but for several 
years afterwards at Paris, and died there July 15, 
1839. 

941, Next or Kin of TnomMAs GrEENING, who resided 
formerly in Piccadilly, and afterwards at Chelsea, 
Middlesex (died in 1809), and who was the surviving 
executor of the will of William Allcock, formerly of 
Bedford-street, Strand, and afterwards of Battersea- 
rise, Surrey, flour factor (died in 1799). Something 
to advantage. 

942, Mrs. H1cKMAN, formerly Known to Mrs. General Dunn, 
late of Bath. Something to her advantage. 

943, Herr-at-Law and Next or Kn of Toomas CHEESE, 
formerly of the Moor, Bodenham, |Hereford, gent. 
(died Dec. 1, 1836.) 

944, AMELIA Harnis (formerly Amelia Routlege), who in 
1801 was residing in the family of Sir George Dallas, 
in Upper Harley-street, London, and afterwards; as 
is supposed, in Manchester. Entitled to property. 

945, Mr. UMrHeELsy, who about twenty years ago resided 
at Merton, Surrey, as a farmer, afterwards in Garden- 
row, London-road, Southwark, or his personal repre- 
sentatives. Something to advantage. 

946, Revations or Next or Kin of Francisco MAr- 
GERITORIA (died at Gibraltar in October 1813). It is 

pposed that d d, or some of his family, resided 
in Lugario, parish of St. Lawrence, Switzerland, 
Something to their advantage, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Selections from Cicero, with English 
Notes, Part I. ‘‘ Orations,’’ 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Bacon, Selections from the Works of, by T. W. Moffett, 
8vo. Qs. cl. — Bagster’s Chronological Scripture Atlas, 
small 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Beauvoisin’s (M. Mariot de) How 
to Read and to Translate French, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Bennett’s (W.) Six Weeks in Ireland, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Bull 
(Rev. Nich.) Brief Memoir of, with Selections from his 
Writings, by the Rev. A. N. Bull, B.A. 12mo. 5s. cl. gilt 
edges.—Burke’s Royal Families of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, Part I. super royal, 8vo. 10s. 6d. swd. 

Chalmer’s (Rev. Dr.) Life and Writings of, by Rev. J. 
Davis, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Ciocci’s (R.) Narrative of Iniqui- 
ties and Barbarities practised at Rome in the Nineteenth 

Century, eighth edit, 18mo, 2s, 6d, cl,—Cliffe’s (C, F,) 
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The Book of South Wales and the’ Bristol Channel, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Cogswell’s Ser 
mons preached in the Parish Church of St. Paul, Halifax, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. el.—Coulter’s (J.) Adventures on the 
Western Coast of South America, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
cl.—Cousin’s (Rev. D. L.) Extracts from the Diary of a 
Workhouse Chaplain, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Donaldson’s (T. L.) Architectural Maxims and Theorems, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, new edit. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Graham’s (G. F.) English; or, the Art of Composition, in a 
Series of Instructions and Examples, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. 
aa Flower-Grower’s Guide, new edit. 12mo. 

s. 6d. cl. 

Hall’s (S. T.) The Upland Hamlet, and other Poems, square 
32mo. 2s. cl.—Hand-Book (The) of Northern Italy, 3rd 
edit. post 8vo. 12s. cl.—Henderson’s (Mrs.) Scripture 
Lessons, ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles,’’ 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 
cl.—Howitt’s Journal, Vol. I. roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Hume 
(Rev. A.) on the Learned Societies and Printing-Clubs of 
the United Kingdom, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. el. 

Indicator (The) and Dynamometer, with their Practical 
Applications, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Joys and Sorrows: Where to Find, and how to Exchange 
them, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Kerigan’s (T.) Anomalies of the Theory of the Tides, Svo. 
2s, sewed. 

Lawson’s (Rev. J. P.) The Bible Cyclopzdia, Vol. I. 8vo. 
10s. cl.—Lechelle’s (A.) Cours d’Exercises Anglais, 5th 
edit. revised by M. De la Voye, 8vo. 5s. cl.—-Lorimer’s 
(Rev. J. G.) The, Righteous Man taken away from the 
Evil to Come, 8vo. 6d. sewed. 

Maitland’s (C., M.D.) The Church in the Catacombs: a 
Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, 2nd edit. 
8vo. 14s. cl.—Mill’s (W. H., D.D.) Analysis of Pearson on 
the Creed, 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. boards.—Morell’s (J. D.) 
Historical and Critical View of Modern Philosophy, 2nd 
edit. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. cl. 

Newton’s (Emma) The Modern Unbeliever, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Old (The) Castle: a Narrative Founded on Fact, by Mrs, G. 
Falloon, sq. 16mo. 6d. sewed. 

Phipson’s (Thomas) Wonders of the Wire, 12mo. 1s. swd.— 
Pictorial Guide to Woolwich and Rochester, 12mo. 6d. 
swd.—Pulpit (The) Vol. LI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Punch, Vol. 
XII. 4to. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Riddell’s (Henry Scott) Poems and Songs, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Sheppard’s (J. G.) Christian Obligations of Citizenship, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Strickland’s (Miss J.) The Spanish 
Conscript, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Taylor’s (Rev. C. B.) Lady Mary; or, Not of the World, 2nd 
edit. feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Twiss’s (T.) View of the Pro- 
gress of Political Economy in Europe since the Sixteenth 
Century, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Tytler’s (M. F.) Tales of Many 
Lands, new edit. feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Webb’s (Mrs. J. B.) Recollections of the History of Noah, 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. cl.— Wordsworth’s (W.) Ode on the Instal- 
lation of Prince Albert as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, royal 8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 








~ Co Readers and: Correspondents. 


“OC, P.” The translation from the German is still not to 
our taste. 

“ A Weti-Wisner.’—We cannot be thus tempted into 
Swedenborgianism. 

We are pleased to find the enlargement of Tue Critic has 
been so generally approved. We found that it was not 
enough to be equal in quantity to others at double the 
price ; it was necessary to appear 80, or the public would 
not believe. Besides, there was a prejudice in favour of 
the established size and shape of Literary Journals to 
which it was desirable to accede. 

“A BOOKSELLER’S”’ suggestion is rendered unnecessary by 
the enlargement. It would be very inconvenient to 
abstract four of these large pages, and the Atheneum 
and Literary Gazette pages, their advertisements, into the 
volume. 

The Sonnet, entitled “‘ the Poet,’’ is not quite to our taste. 

“A Young AMATEUR.”’—1l. Annually. 2.No. 3. Paying 
@ guinea. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLICITORS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 57, Chancery-lane, London. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that INTEREST, at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, on the paid up Capital of 
this Society, will be payable at the Office, 57, Chancery- 
lane, between the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock, on and after the 
TENTH day of AUGUST next. 
Dy Order of the Board, 
CHARLES JOHN GILL, 
Dated 8th July, 1847. Secretary. 


SSENCE OF LIFE.— This Valuable 
Medicine, which for nearly a century has maintained 
so high a reputation in Germany and other parts of the Con- 
tinent as to have met with the protection of Imperial and 
Bavarian privileges, can now be obtained in London. It was 
discovered by Dr. Kiesow, an eminent physician of Augs-, 
burg, and Counsellor to the King of Bavaria, and is an 
effectual remedy in removing the various diseases incident to 
the abdominal viscera; it stands unparalleled in all cases of 
dyspepsia or indigestion, which tends generally to headache, 
giddiness, or nervous debility; it yields immediate relief. 
Further particulars may be learnt in a medical treatise, 
gratis, upon its uses, at the depot, 46, Upper Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, where it is sold in bottles at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each; and of Messrs. Barclay and Co. 95, Far- 
ringdon-street ; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mr. J. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Mr. J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street; and by all chemists and patent medicine vendors 
throughout the United Kingdom. : 
J, OVENSTON, Sole Agent, by Appointment. 
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TEPHENS’S CONCENTRATED AND 
SOLUBLE INK POWDERS.—The Proprietor of 
these Articles having long considered that it would be greatly 
to the convenience of the Public to be furnished with the 
chief elementary parts of Ink in a dry state, yet so readily 
soluble in water, as to be fit for immediate use, has long 
turned his attention to the subject. He has not been con- 
tented to produce a Powder containing the crude ingredients 
of Ink, such as has hitherto been known, which would re- 
quire the addition of vinegar—standing some days—exposure 
to sun, &c. all which processes are tedious and inconvenient 
to the consumer, but he has aimed at producing one, which, 
by the addition of water only, shall instantly and at once 
form an Ink fit for immediate use, and which shall be equal in 
quality to the best Liquid Ink. 

The following Preparations will be found to answer fully 
the above purposes: they consist of— 

First. A Soluble Powder for making BLACK INK of 
the best description and quality, excellent in colour, and 
very fluid. 

Second. A Soluble P owder for making the BLUE-BLACK 
WRITING FLUID, originally produced by the Proprietor 
of these articles, and which has been so extensively used and 
80 justly appreciated. 

. Third. z Soluble Blue Powder, which makes the UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE INK, and which the Proprietor has 
the exclusive right to manufacture by patent. 

Fourth. A Powder for making a brilliant coloured RED 
CARMINE INK, which differs from the other articles in 

uiring about two days to arrive at its full colour after 
adding to it the water. Observe rain water should be used 
to this. 

These Powders are put up in three different sized 
packages: the lest size may be obtained singly, or in 
packets containing half a dozen. They, as well as the 
next size, are so shaped (triangular) that, by cutting off an 
angle, the contents may be emptied as from a funnel into 
any glass vessel or inkholder, to be mixed with the requisite 
quantity of water, to make Ink for immediate use. 

The convenience of the smaller package is, that a packet 
containing half a dozen may be kept in a writing-desk, by 
which the inkholder may be supplied, by emptying into it 
one of the powders, and adding about an ounce, or two table- 
spoonfuls, of water. The convenience of these small pack- 
ages, while travelling, is very manifest, as it saves carrying 
about more liquid ink than is required for present use. An 
ink-bottle could not be well kept in a writing-desk. 

The next size package, No. 2, contains sufficient to make 
half-a-pint of ink at once; and as half-a-pint of ink, with 
the bottle, will weigh at least sixty times the weight of the 
powder necessary to make that quantity, its convenience, 
even for carrying in the pocket, is something; and when it 
is considered, that to put it into a bottle and pour water to 
it, is not more trouble than to draw a cork, its advantage, 
on many occasions, is very apparent. 

The largest size packages, No. 3, are sufficient to make a 
quart. It has been thought that there is no necessity to 
make larger packages, as any quantity of ink can be made 
from these by taking the requisi ber of packages for 
the number of quarts or gallons. 

The custom of estimating the value of a purchase by the 
quantity obtained, must, in the case of these Powders, be 
reversed ; for the chief object in the preparation of these Arti- 
cles is, that by removing all crudities, the bulk and weight 
are reduced as much as possible, and by that means rendered 
more convenient and valuable from their portability. The 
real question is, not the quantity of Powder you obtain for 
your money, but the quantity of good Ink, and its being 
ready for immediate use, without any tedious mode of pre- 
paration. 

The Black Ink Powder is sold in packages at 1d., 6d. and 
1s. 6d. each. The smallest size is usually put up in packages, 
containing six in each, 6d. per packet. 

The Blue Black and Unchangeable Blue, in packages at 
14d. Od. and 2s. 3d, each. 

The Red Carmine in packages at 2d., 9d. and 2s, 3d. each. 

A liberal discount to the Trade and Shippers. 

Prepared and sold by Henry Stephens, inventor and pro- 

rietor of the Writing Fluids, 54, Stamford-street, Black- 
ag Ai London, and by Booksellers and Stationers 
throughout the kingdom. 














Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerous 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 
HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 

excess, climate, or;too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. 

To be had of the Authors, at their residence; -also, 
Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Live: ; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 

all Booksellers. 
REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 


** We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a 
clergyman.’’—Sun. 

** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 
authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 
dors, whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is app t, 
and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 
of the patient.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 17, : 








Just published, , 
FOR THE USE OF CLERKS, BAILIFFS, AND 
PRACTITIONERS, 3 
HE PRACTICAL POCKET SCHE- 


DULE of FEES, on an entirely novel plan, shewing 
at one view the amount payable on each proceeding, and 
upon every sum recoverable, and for all distances to twelve 
miles on the service of process. 

By CHARLES METCALFE, Esq. Clerk of the County 

Court of Cambridgeshire, at Wisbech. 

It is bound in a thin volume, for carrying in the pon. 
and both for its portability and the ready method of shewing 
the totals sought, will be found extremely useful to all 
engaged in the County Courts. Price 5s. strongly bound, 
either in plain or in circuit-binding, with flap and tie, as 
may be desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand ; and i+y all 

Booksellers. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, are 

indispensably necessary both - the Cure and Pre- 








BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER. 

TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and 

CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirély pre- 

vented, and géntly and effectually removed in Youth, and 

Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IM- 

PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 

a simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 

a™) the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 

“She constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 

Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im- 

mediately producing an evident IMPROVE- 

MENT in the FIGURE, and tending greatly to 

revent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS. 

is EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 

“<J engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 

Wy, or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 

i * is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 

Chest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 

in Silk, and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 

BINYON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, Ta- 

vistock-street, Covent-gardep, London ; or full particulars, 

with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 
postage-stamp. 





vention of Coughs, Asthmatic and 'y Com- 
plaints during this Changeable Weather. é 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUG 
LOZENGES, 
Glasgow, January 12, 1847. 
S1r,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great 
good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In De- 
cember 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or three 
miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, and 
quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a 
whisper from that time until December last. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, but they were of no avail. I was then 
advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to 
my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Thomas Keating, esq. James Martin. 
78, High-street, Birmingham, Dec. 17, 1846. 
Dear Sir.—Having had occasion for a Cough Medicine 
in our Establishment, we tried your valuable Lozenges, and 
found them efficacious ; and if I may judge from the increas- 
ing sale and popularity, they must give general satisfac- 
tion. I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
To Mr. T. Keating, London. Henry WINNALL. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THomMAs KEATING, Chemist, &c. 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, and Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kingdom. 
N.B. The safety attendant on the use of these Lozenges, 
together with their agreeable flavour, has given them a well- 
merited popularity. 


| REAMLESS NIGHTS.—How refreshing 

is a good night’s rest, and how few obtainit! Sound 
digestion! What a boon! but what a rarity! All the wealth 
in the world cannot buy it, and yet how simple itis to 
secure it. How fearful is illness, and who have we to 
blame for it but ourselves? Physic is one evil to cure 
another, but caution keeps off more fires than water quenches, 
Reader, if you value the desiderata of good health in the 
day, and tranquil repose at night, together with mental 
serenity at all times, or should lack firmness of nerve or 
purpose, or suffer from the sorrows of an afflicted body, 
seek how to obtain the former and remove the latter, in Dr. 
Culverwell’s little Memoirs, called HOW to LIVE ; 
or WHAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID, and its 
companion, HOW to be HAPPY (the price is 1s. each; 
if- by post, Is. 6d. in stamps). They recommend no 
nostrum, pill, or balm, but render every possessor master 
or mistress of his or her own case. They tell home truths, 
and detail facts that may astound, but which are worthy 
of recognition ; and they furthermore unmystify the laws of 
life, health, and happiness, and how to live happy and 
contentedly is rendered clear and open to the humblest 
intelligence. 

To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 
147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; Nalson, 457, West 
Strand; and all Booksellers; or direct from the Author, 
10, Argyll-place, Regent-street ; who can be personally 
onferred with daily till four, and in the evenings till nine. 














Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order. 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,’* on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of thé Organs. With practical ob- 

servations on the Treatment »f Nervous Debility, Local and 

Constitutional Weakness, anc other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 

9, Bedford-strect, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

“This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- 
telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused; and 


the engravings and explanations which accompany it present | Jin 


a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
gether treated in a very superior manner, and the author 
being a legally qualificd medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Raij/- 
way Beil, 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence; 
also, from Messrs, Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 
~ direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed envelope, 

y enclosing 3s. Gd, in postage stamps, 








Pew Publications. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
THE FOLLOW 


ING 
ELECTION BOOKS AND FORMS 
For the use of Agents and Returning Officers at the 
Ensuing Election. On Saturday next, 
A MANUAL FOR THE ELECTIONS. 
I. The FIFTH EDITION of 
HE PRACTICE of ELECTIONS and of 
REGISTRATIONS, comprising the | Registration of 
Electors Act, incorporating the Reform Act and all the recent 
Statutes, with the cases decided on Appeal to the Common 
Pleas to the present time — with Introduction and Notes, 
and a copious Index. 

To this Edition are added—1. Practical Instructions to 
Agents for conducting Elections in Counties and Boroughs, 
with Forms, &c. 2. Practical Instructions to Returning 
Officers, with Forms. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. 6d. bound, and 12s. interleaved. 


Now ready, 
BOOKS AND FORMS. 


For Committees and Agents of Candidates. 

No. 1. Canvass Books, strongly bound. (Counties and 
Boroughs. ) 

No. 2. CommITTEE Reaister Booxs (Counties and 
Boroughs), large size for Central Committees, smaller for 
District Committees. 

No, 3. Return of Day’s Canvass_by District Committee 
(Counties and Boroughs), in quires. 

No. 4. Inspector’s Potu Booxs. (Counties and Bo- 
roughs.) 

No. 5. District CoMMITTEE’s PoLLs RetTuRN Books, 
(Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 6, CenTRAL CoMMITTEE’S Potts RETURN Books. 
(Counties and Boroughs.) 

No, 7. CHEcK CLERKS’ Books, 
roughs.) 

No. 8 List of Out-Voters, in quires. (Counties and 


Boroughs.) 

No. 9. CoMMITTEE MEMoRANDUM Books, with patent 
lock, if so ordered. 

No. 10. CommiTTEE Account Books, with patent lock, 
if so ordered. 

No. 11. Notice to Returning Officer of appointment of 
Agent, to prevent personation. (In quires.) 

No. 12. Demand of Brisery Oatu. (In quires.) 

. For ReturninG OFFIcErs. 

No. 13. Pott Books. (Counties and Boroughs.) 

No. 14, Pout Cierxs’ Oarn for Counties. (In quires.) 

No. 15. Pott CLerks’ OatH for Cities and Boroughs. 

(In quires.) 

No. 16. Instructions to Pout CLerxs. (In quires.) 

No. 17. Question and Oatn of IpEenTITY (with Me- 
a for Poll Clerk and Returning Officer), (In 
quires, 

No. '’ Brisery Oatu (with like Memorandum), (In 
quires. 

No. 19. RetTuRNING OrricErs’ OATH, on Parchment. 

No. 20. Return of Members in q City or Borough, on 
Parchment. si 

No, 21. Return of Members in a County, on Parchment. 


——— 


N.B. Orders should specify the name as well as number 
of the Forms required, and the number of Electors, and 
whether for a County or a: Borough, to determine the size. 
If so requested, and a sufficiently long notice be given, the 
names of the Borough or County, and of the Candidates, 
will be printed in the Books and Forms. But ten days’ no- 
tice of this will be requisite. 

To insure supply, the earliest orders will be necessary. 
To be had by order from the Law Timzs Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand, London; and Hopces and Smitu, Dub- 
3 and through all Booksellers in the Country. 


(Counties and Bo.- 








Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Moree xt Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex 
Street aforesaid. on Saturday, the 10th day of July, 1847. 

Price 2d. ; Stamped, 3d, 





